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JUST PUBLISHED 


LECTURAS PARA PRINCIPIANTES 


By MEDORA LOOMIS RAY 
Chairman, Spanish Department, Washington Irving High School, New York, N. Y. 


176 Pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations Sa 


An unusually easy and interesting supplementary reader for the first half-year in ? 
Spanish in either junior high schools or senior high schools. Through an attractive story 
of two children and their uncle, which forms the theme of the entire book, it gives pupils a 


practical vocabulary of everyday life. In a very interesting wag it provides a wide range of 
information about South American realia. 


The forty short lessons, all connected in thought, present a variety of work consisting 


of reading lessons, grammar drill, questions in Spanish, vocabulary, and material for 
translation into Spanish. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON : ATLANTA 


THE 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Contains over 300 volumes and nearly 4,000 selections covering the entire school course 


| It is widely used with entire satisfaction 


“I have tried about all the classics on the “Because of their size and makeup they feel j 
Market, but find that the Riverside Classics good in the hand, and the print, paper, and bind- i 
Stand up two or three years longer than any ing give one the impression that some one has 3 
of the others.” taken pride in turning out a fine bit of work.” j 
“This series places the finest work of the “Almost beyond praise in attractiveness of 
world’s best writers within reach of everybody makeup, and in range and appropriateness of 4 
"ho wants to read.” selection.” 
4 

That the above testimonials fairly represent the feeling of teachers throughout 3 


the country is evidenced by the fact that yearly over 1,000,000 copies are sold. 
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Two New Books in 


SPANISH 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTE- 


LLANO. By Marfa Solano, Boston 
Normal School. 


A beginning book for junior high school 
or regular high school, easy and carefully 
graded in text soas to be completed in a year 
or less, providing varied and colorful reading 
matter and an ample everyday vocabulary. 
Eliminates all idioms and grammatical con- 
structions which cannot properly be taught in 
the | first year’s work. J//lustrated. 168 pages. 


EN ESPANA. By Guillermo Rivera, Har- 
vard University, and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University. 

A reader for pupils who have mastered the 
elements of the language, presenting in cur- 
rent, idiomatic Spanish and from a fresh 
viewpoint a large amount of informative read- 

ing material. ///ustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Things done without order and system cause 
waste of time, property, and even life, 


Don’t Close School Without Giving Standard Tests 


The giving of standaru tests is resulting in more Satisfactory 
schoolroom organization and procedure. Guess work in promo- 
tion, retardation and demotion of pupils is largely eliminated. 
Teachers’ work is made more efficient. Money and time are saved 
and every pupil is benefited. 


Millions of intelligence tests have been given in thousands of 
schools in every grade from the first primary to the last year in 
college. These tests were practically all standardized group tests. 
The important surveys use standard tests for gathering important 
data, many of which tests we furnish. We can supply you with 
the tests which will enable you to secure reliable information on 
your own school system. 

The present demand for standard tests (both intelligence and 
achievement) is rapidly growmg. Many schools—being convinced 
of their value—now consider tests an essential. part of their 
equipment. More schools will start their use before the close of 
this school year. 

We plan to give publicity to results that schools secure from using 
standard tests. 

We publish fourteen different kinds of tests, the newest being the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting—a bulletin gives 
complete information about it. Please write for a copy. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Proper and intelligent effort gets better results 
with greater ease and with much less cost. 


Teachers of Geography! 


BRANOM’S TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


A new, up-to-date method book in geography. It 
presents systematically all the topics that progressive edu- 
cators are now discussing—the problem method, project 

: work, the socialization of both content and method, and 
especially regional geography. 


Teachers of History! 


TRYON’S TEACHING OF HISTORY IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS § (Just Published) 


A book of definite and practical suggestions for the 
better teaching of history. 
activities and problems, giving in detail specifie ways of doing 
a number of worth-while things. 
stated and solutions suggested. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


(Just Published) 


It deals with everyday classroom 


Typical problems are 


15 Ashburton Place 
Boston 2 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Béites 


TEACHER-TRAINING IS INDISPENSABLE. SHALL IT 
BE RAISED TO COLLEGIATE RANK? 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN 


Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
[Address] 


War is a great educator in spite of its terrible 
aspects. If we are keen and alert, we shall learn 
the lessons of the past war. “He that hath an 
ear to hear let him hear.” The leaders of 
thought feel that we are on the threshold of a 
new era of commerce, industrial relations, reli- 
gion and education. Now is the time to lay the 
foundations for the improved constructive work 
that is sure to come in the future. 

Some of the effects of the war on education 
are manifest. War vindicated the value of 
American democratic education. Autocratic 
education had been lauded as the acme of effici- 
ency, and democratic education ‘had been 
severely criticised as weak, inaccurate and in- 
efficient. We are not blind to our weaknesses, 
but the generation of young men fresh from 
school and college that made up the bulk of our 
army and navy proved that their education had 
made them capable of rising to the highest point 
of efficiency and patriotism. The same genera- 
tion of young women were ready to meet their 
part of the crisis with courage and ability. When 
this body of young Americans reached France, 
after the brief time of training which was at their 
disposal, two characteristics came into such 
prominence that they aroused special comment 
in Europe, namely, their keen intelligence and 
their wonderful morale. They understood why 
they were over there and they entered into the 
new problem with that power of skilful initiative 
that brought results. The willingness of all 
classes to unite for the common cause developed 
a spirit that became invincible. The time was 
short, but it proved the possibilities of a demo- 
cratic education that was enlisted for idealism. 

A second effect of the war has been the grow- 
ing realization by the public of the vital impor- 
tance of education in a democracy, that safety 
alone rests in intelligent citizenship. As a result, 
education, both religious and secular, is receiv- 
ing marked attention. The sentiment is setting 
Strongly in favor of an adequate compensation 
for teachers, a just recognition of the importance 
of their work. The shortage of teachers with- 
out doubt is having a strong influence in this 
direction, but thoughtful people are not so much 
disturbed by the present lack in numbers as by 
the large number of untrained teachers who have 
drifted into the work. The public is ready for 


forward movements in education, financially and 
professionally. 

The war also ‘thas taught us the value of inten- 
sive training under the right methods. A large 
number of young people had to be trained for 
leadership in the shortest possible time. Tests 
of intelligence and of capacities were formulated 
and put into practice on a large scale. At first, 
these were met by sneers, but gradually this new 
educational instrument has proved its value. 
Though in its infancy, the movement bids fair to 
be developed through continued experimentation 
into a most valuable factor in all education. The 
method of training that produced results has 
been known to us as “learning to know through 
doing.” It has been called the “problem or proj- 
ect method,” in which a definite goal was set up 
and interest aroused in the attainment of the end 
that was sought. The training work was 
thoroughly motivated. 

On these foundations, intensified by the war, we 
are to build the new structure of a more demo- 
cratic education. The 
teaching a profession rather than a job. The 
present is the psychological moment to begin 
this movement. The problem of the financial 
compensation bf the teacher is on its way to a 
reasonable solution, but we must never forget 
that teaching will always be one of the profes- 
sions that will demand idealism from its mem- 
bers. For many, teaching is already a profes- 
sion, but for the mass this is not yet true. 

What are the elements of a professional prep- 
aration? 
the professions already established. Law, medi- 
cine and engineering are three typical illustra- 
tions of professions that have well-established 
schools of preparation. There are five elements 
recognized in these professional schools as es- 
sential: (1) An adequate curriculum, in which 
theory and practice are linked in vital relations. 
(2) Professional standards, by which the prepara- 
tion of the candidate is tested. he fact that a 
person has spent a certain number of years nm an 
institution and passed some academic examina- 
tions is no proof that he is prepared to do pro- 
fessional work. (3) A professional code which 
embodies the ideals of professional action. (4) 
An opportunity for a certain amount of differen- 
tiation of preparation for well defined fields of 
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activity. (5) An appropriate recognition of the at- 
tainments of a required standard of preparation, 
usually in the form of a degree. 

There are two serious difficulties in carrying 
out this plan. To some they become objections. 
The first is the limited period of time given by 
a great many to the work of teaching. This is 
a fact that must be met. If the premises are 
correct that on the education of the children and 
youth depends the life of a true democracy, that 
the public now believes in education as 
never before, and that true teaching is a profes- 
sion, then no other covrse is open to us. 
Because a person expects to teach only three or 
four years, is the State justified in providing only 
an inadequate preparation for that person? Are 
the children who happen to have that person for 
those years to be defrauded of their full rights 
to the best education possible because the teacher 
is only partially prepared? Are we to grade the 
amount of preparation of teachers by the number 
of years they expect to teach? Are we to give 
only the minimum preparation with the hope 
that after the teacher finds that she is to con- 
tinue in the work longer than she expected she 
will try really to find herself, at summer schools? 
Suppose a_ teacher does leave the schoolroom 


-after a short period to become the head of a 


home, has the State lost anything by adequately 
fitting her to understand children and the best 
way of training them into good citizens? Good 
things cost, but is there any other way of de- 
veloping a true democracy except by filling our 
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public schools with the best trained teachers? 

The second difficulty consists in the fact that 
the immature high school graduate now enters 
at once on her short professional training for 
teaching without any intermediate cultural or 
liberal education. The tendency of the other 
professions is to require more or less collegiate 
work of a broad type as the best foundation for 
the professional training. There is also another 
tendency, namely, to make this cultural training 
bear to a _ certain degree on the professional 
training which is to follow. It is entirely pos- 
sible to make this cultural study by the teacher 
have a_ direct professional purpose, for we are 
slowly learning that cultural study when it is 
motivated attains its greatest value. There is 
every reason why this broad training should be 
recognized for the definite purpose of training. 

Massachusetts was the first state to start the 
movement toward the professional training of 
teachers. The movement has spread to every 
state in the Union. Then came the organization 
of summer schools for the improvement of 
teachers in service, and this is now a fixed fea- 
ture in all educational systems. Then came the 
college movement for departments of education 
with post-graduate courses for the preparation 
of educational experts, and this has spread to all 
the large colleges of the country. Now comes 
the movement for placing teaching in the posi- 
tion of a real profession. Other states are lead- 
ing in this movement. Massachusetts must rise 
to its opportunities, 


A POINT OF VIEW 


BY 


ARTHUR DEAN 


{In Manual Training Magazine.] 


When I was a boy on my first excursion trip 
my father handed me an immense cardboard 
labelled ‘menu.” I whispered in high pitch: 
“How much can I order and what is the limit?” 
The answer was: “Sonny, eat all you want. It 
costs a dollar and a half any how. But leave 
the cardboard.” I piled in. Celery, radishes, 
pickles, cut flowers, bread and butter were 
spread before me. Soup was served, then fish, 
then entrée, then punch. But poor me never 
arrived at the regular meat course and vegeta- 
bles; to say nothing about the ice cream, cake 
and coffee. A tragedy had come. I was 
full. 

Now educationally there has been served for 
many years a “table d’hote.” It begins with 
radishes and cut flowers in the kindergarten, 
reaches the meat course in the last two years of 
high school or later, and finished off with black 
«coffee and cigars in a post graduate university. 
It is unnecessary, even unwise, to condemn it. It 
was laid out by such educational chefs as Presi- 
lent Eliot of Harvard, and well serves its pur- 
pose just as does the hotel serving the $1.50 
“take-it-or-leave-it” meal. To eat such a meal 


takes a dollar and a half, an hour and a half, and 
sometimes, I fear, a stomach and a half. One 
needs the money, the time and the capac- 
ity. Persons who patronize such meals put on 
their best clothes and sit down comfortably and 
contentedly to the task before them. 

Now an educational table d’hote requires fig- 
uratively speaking a dollar and a half, an hour 
and a half and an intellectual absorbing capacity 
of one and a half. One readily grants that it is 
a balanced meal. The cut flowers in the course 
make it attractive. One can always nibble at 
the busy-work pickles between the courses. One 
can make himself feel as though he is doing 
something while putting butter on bread, and 
then can settle down to the hearty meat courses 
at the end of the high school or in the college. 

I am not criticising the precedure as planned 
by committees of fifteen or fifty. But the fact re- 
mains that children sit down one hundred per 
cent. strong at the soup course, dwindle to sixty 
per cent. or less before they get to meat, and the 
educational black coffee’rs are too few to men- 
tion. Reason? Most of us _ haven't the 
one fifty, the one and half hours, or the 
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intellectual digestion ability, We haven't the 
clothes, the time, the money, or the inclination 
to dress up and sit around while some employee 
serves us what the management thinks is good 
for us. We like soup, perhaps, but we are pushed 
on to fish. We like fish and admire the sample 
served; but we are told that meat is coming. We 
like meat and vegetables; but we are informed 
that it costs extra for extra portions. ‘Take it 
or leave it is the unwritten law. We have fixed 
it up so you will be very well filled. It will not 
hurt you. One subject fits in with or balances 
against the other so no harm is done. 

Restaurants serving table d’hotes are not very 
popular in a large sense. They serve only a few 
hours a day, require a large equipment and per- 
sonnel, furnish an orchestra and some _ papier- 
mache palm trees. 

Schools serving table d’hotes are open only 
five days a week for forty weeks for a few hours 
aday. They keep a Latin chef for a few pupils; 
cut flowers and music for culture; freehand 
drawing for a pickle service and meat for the 
few who are left. I am not saying anything about 
doing away with the garnishes or throwing out 
the flowers.or putting the meat course earlier. I 
am simply saying that a well-balanced course 
such as has been laid out from kindergarten 
through the graduate school is no more available 
to the mass of people, young or old, than the 
hotel table d’hote. People eat when they are hun- 
gry, at the place where they have the price, and 
many, atleast, where there is no style—just ser- 
vice. Most of us are not table d’hoters. We are 
a-la-carters, quick-lunchers, or sélf-servers. If 
we have a dollar and a half, a friend, an hour or 
two, an ear for jazz, we go to a “quiet” restau- 
rant around the corner and sit there without a 
care in the world. Meanwhile the majority of us 
are eating at B. M. lunches (business men’s) 


Standups or cafeterias. A few afford the luxury 
of an a la carte. 


Now educationally speaking, thought ought to 
be as accessible as food. We must have more “fit 
the pocket” intellectual food; more appeal to the 
interests of the intellectual and vocational ap- 
petite; more open-all-nighters in the school 
sense. We must offer “combinations” of dif- 
ferent school food at various prices (prices in 
this case meaning time and effort), We must 
have more cafeteria service and more display of 
the food and more labels of what it is. We must 
have a little McFaddenism in our menu when we 
tell its food values. We must have more electric 
signs to show where the food is served. We must 
have early breakfasts for night workers and 
more prepared food for those who can avail 
themselves only of extension work. In short, 
while you and I can find in a strange city a hun- 
dred places to eat, running from ten cents to 
$3.00 for a breakfast, we can not easily find a 
place to partake of educational food. If we find 
it we see the sign, “Open September 6th” or 
“Closed between 3 P. M. and 9 A. M.” or “Pres- 
ent your credentials before expecting service.” 
Or when we ask for meat we are told: “No, not 
until you have taken fish.” You say figuratively 
speaking: “May I have my ice cream with my 
soup?” The answer is: “It’s not customary, but 
if you insist on it you may petition the faculty.” 

Education table d’hoters are indifferent to the 
demands and needs of a democracy. They have 
worked up a great menu. Serious minded men 
and women have debated whether cabbages 
(figuratively speaking, always) balance off 
against a course in string beans, and what the 
educational heat units are in water ice. They 
have been blind to the fact that correspondence 
schools, extension work, evening attendance, 
short courses, unit courses, trade courses, sampl- 
ing courses are on the map and are desired by 
people who want only a “bite to eat” or “a 
malted milk chocolate” or a “ham sandwich” or 
a “dining car service.” 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
And the road you're trudging seems all up hill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest if you must—but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck it out; 
Don't give up, though the pace seems slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 


KEEP GOING 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST, 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man, 

Often the struggler has given up 

Wher he might have captured the victor’s cup, 

And he learned too late, when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 
And you never can tell how close you are, 
It may be nearer when it seems afar; 
So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that you mustn't quit. 


(Copyright, 1921, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
Used by Permission. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN 


Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City 


38. Education for citizenship through in- 
terscholastic contests is the slogan of the Uni- 
versity Interscholastic League, an organization 
which has been operating in Texas since 1910. 

The director of the League, Professor FE. D. 
Shurter, believes that education for a more en- 
lightened and better citizenship can be secured 
by inciting school children “to study subjects 
in the field of Americanization and discuss these 
subjects in public contests, both by delivering 
selections from American publicists and also by 
the original oral and written discussion of as- 
signed subjects.” Professor Shurter points out 
that the League is not meant to supplant other 
forms of training for citizenship but to strengthen 
and vitalize them. The League has_ been 
doing effective work in Texas for eleven years, 
—much of its success being due, no doubt, to 
the element of contest. Are you using the con- 
test idea to “sell” your plans, whatever they 
happen to be? 

39. After all, is it athletics or contest that 
high school pupils and college students and 
older people too go wild over? One night last 
week the Erasmus High School in Brooklyn, 

N. Y., held more people than anyone would 
have thought it could contain, and what was the 
excitement? A  contest—a match in current 
events, with forty-two children taking part, two 
from each of twenty-one different high and pre- 
paratory schools. The Brooklyn Eagle had of- 
fered prizes for the winners, and these pupils’ 
friends had turned out to see who would win 
those prizes and how they would do it. 

40. A national contest in current history 
has just been announced “by the Review 
of Reviews. If you read Public Service No. 250, 
April 5, 1921, you already know something 
about it. They are issuing a current history 
test this week and if you wish ccpies, we shall 
be glad to get them for you free—as many as 
you can use, if you will tell us how many copies 

you wish and will send in your results after you 
have used the test. Write on a postcard your 
mame, number of copies wanted, for what 
grades or groups, and your address and posi- 
tion, and send to us, Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 423 West 120th street, New York City. 

41. “A Course in Teacher Training” writes 
Principal C. H. Elliott of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, “has been offered at Litchfield High 
School the past year. While this is not a new 
course, it has proved to be worth while and right 
in line with ideas on teacher recruiting. The 
course is not given with the idea of producing 
trained teachers at the end of the senior year. 
The aim is to assist pupils in finding out 
whether they want to teach, what they want to 
teach, and whether they possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary to become successful teachers; 


those who possess the necessary qualifications 
will be encouraged to go to normal school or 
college. 

“The class meets three periods weekly. . 
During the year several experiments have been 
tried, chiefly with members of the freshman 
class. Early in the year the members of the 
Teacher Training class were assigned a group 
of freshmen who were failing. They worked 
with these groups several nights after school, 
and tried to help them in their work and at the 
same time give them some ideas of how to study 
their lessons. For some time past they have 
been working with freshmen who are weak in 
spelling. They have tried different methods of 
teaching spelling and hope to develop a method 
of their own. . . . Occasionally the pupils in 
the class have been used as substitute teachers in 
the elementary grades. 

“While the course in Teacher Training is 
frankly an experiment, it has offered a splendid 
opportunity to give the members of the class 
the right attitude toward the profession of 
teaching. It has given them a chance to do 
some serious thinking about the profession, and 
to observe methods of teaching applied to them- 
selves in their classes. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the class will enter normal schools and I 
feel that they will have a much clearer idea of 
what they want to get while they are there.” 

Perhaps you have been doing something in 
your school to turn young people to thinking 
about the rewards, possibilities, opportunities 
and satisfactions of teaching; was it through a 
teacher training course similar to the one des- 
cribed above, or did you use some other plan? 
We shall be glad to learn about it. 

42. What does your Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation discuss? Do any or many of its 
topics bear directly on high school problems? 
Bulletin No. 31, issued by Mrs. Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the state of Washington, is about Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in that state and con- 
tains among other lists a list of suggestive 
topics for Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
high school. These topics include: vocational 
guidance for youth; youth and loafing; training 
for marriage and parenthood: dress and demo- 
cracy among high school students; youth and the 
problem of athletics; the cigarette problem— 
how can home and school unite to wipe out this 
evil? how much home study should be required 
of high school pupils? problem of school 
lunches—the tea and _ coffee, candy and soda 
habit; the boy and girl question—how can the 
most normal conditions be secured? college and 
its relation to high school; patriotism; civic 
training for the adolescent; what diversions and 
how much; respect of property rights. 
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43. Attractive bulletins published by a high 
school—well, why not? Colleges have been 
publishing more or less attractive ones for 
a long time; why shouldn’t the high school? 
The Chaffey Union High School has published 
a thirty-two page book, illustrated, entitled 
“Building a Community High School.” The 
book tells of the schools which united to form 
the Chaffey Union High School, quotes a letter 
outlining the policy of the school, tells of the 
work in home economics and agriculture, tells of 
the establishment of a post graduate department 
in the high school to be known as the Junior 
College of Chaffey Union High School District, 
and shows pictures of the school, the interior of 
the library, the hot houses, and other interest- 
ing things in connection with the school. Among 
their high spots is to be noticed the fact that 
they have a Boy Scout commissioner in the 
high school. The school has made a name for 
itself in its neighborhood, too, by endeavoring to 
be of the utmost helpfulness to the elementary 
schools of the district. Children in rural schools 
are allowed to take special work in the high 
school, and the _ high school truck brings in 
children from neighboring rural schools to re- 
ceive instruction in manual training and domes- 
tic science from the high school teachers. 

A state superintendent recently said that if 
schools were to advertise themselves half as 
much as some well-known automobiles, there 
would be no such crisis in education as the pres- 
ent one. What are you doing to advertise? Do 
you get out interesting, attractively illustrated 


511 


booklets like the one just described? Or do 
you advertise through your pupils? Or m 
some other way? Just what is your pet form 
of publicity? 


44. High school principals marked by 
their teachers on instruction discipline, co-- 


operation. How would you like this? The 
last annual report of Superintendent P. W. 
Horn of Houston, Texas, shows that 


teachers marked ten different principals and" 


other supervisors. They gave grades,—five for 
excellent, four for good, three fair or passable, 
two poor, one very good. In the final averages 
the lowest mark was 3.44, the highest 4.73. The 
second supervisor, for example, who was graded 
by 378 teachers, had an average mark of 4.56. 
Almost two-thirds of the teachers (thirteen hun- 
dred) gave their principals the highest possible 
rating. Only sixty-one gave the lowest. Mr. 
Horn is giad they have this method. He printed 
the results in the newspapers as well as in hig 
report and says of teachers: “Their thoughts 
and feelings must be used still more in the fu- 
ture than they heretofore have been used. The 
use of committees of teachers to confer with 
and advise with administrators along lines of 
their work will be extended still more widely.” 
Can you match this democracy in your 
schools ? 

Have you sent us your high spots? 
We would like to hear from you so that we can 
pass on your contribution through this column. 
Address Institute for Public Service, 423 West 
120th street, New York City. 
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AN INTERESTING COUNTY 


Hidalgo County, Texas, is as interesting as 
any county we have known, and that is saying 
much for counties, educationally, are highly in- 
teresting. County Superintendent J. S. Bunn is 
responsible for the interesting features of the 
county. 

Mr. Bunn has been in office for seven years 
with two years more of his term to serve, and as 
many more as he cares to serve will be granted 
him. In two days we bumped over the county 
toads among the mosquito brush, more than two 
hundred miles, visiting schools without number. 
_Every school was wholly Mexican, and prac- 
tically every teacher was American, normal 
schoo! educated, and mostly from North- 
€rn nerma! schools, women remarkably well 
equipped with delightful personality. We doubt 
if equally well equipped women with equal per- 
sonality could be found in equal number of rural. 
schoo!s in any county in the North, 

How was it possible for Mr. Bunn to secure 
such teachers for communities in which they can 
have no social life? 


In the first place he hires the women in pairs. 


Women who know and like each other. Second, 
there is a good teachers’ home in every case, 
rent free. Third, the salary is attractive. Nine 
months, from $135 to $200 a month for the prin- 
cipal, and $115 to $150 for the assistant. In al- 
most every case the teachers have an automo- 
bile or a Ford, a garage being provided. The 
weather is sub-tropical, with fruits and fresh 
vegetables almost for the asking all the year 
roumi. Once or twice a week the teachers go 
to some nearby city, and a city is nearby when 
one has a good machine. Not once did any 
teacher speak or act as though she were in any 
way dissatisfied. 

Mexican children rarely give any trouble in 
discipline. They are brought up to be obedient 
and they are naturally respectful. Their pen- 
manship is unusually good, and their art work, 
needle work and language are fine. 

Americanization is achieved with comparative 
ease and the resuits are highly gratifying. Sup- 
erintendent Bunn has no trouble getting teachers 
and really has his pick, and he certainly knows 
how to pick and the picking is good. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


~and progressive movements.] 

EARLY TRAINING FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

The great value of beginning the education of 
deaf children at the natural age for acquiring 
speech and language is shown in the report of 
the Home for the Training of Deaf Children in 
Philadelphia. The primary object of the school 
is the gradual reduction and extermination of 
deafness rather than the multiplication of it 
caused by massing the children together in 
large institutions later in life. Many letters of 
appreciation from the children who have been 
benefited by the school are given, which show 
that Miss Mary Garrett and her co-workers have 
won the love and gratitude of their small charges 
to a remarkable degree by enabling them to 
cope successfully with life in spite of their 
handicap. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LOUISIANA. 
Superintendent T. H. Harris of Louisiana 
sends out his report in the form of a series of 
county maps by which the school revenues, 
school taxes, value of school property, per cent. 
of enrollment, and the conditions of the white 
and the negro schools may be easily compared. 
The superintendent reports that the schools 
are now on a firm financial basis, so that the peo- 
ple who give their time and thought to public 
instruction are now in a position to expend their 
efforts in an attempt to secure one hundred per 
cent. returns, in the form of superior instruction, 
on the money which the people are investing in 
their schools. 
THE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 
The vital necessity for instruction in this sub- 
ject for those who were preparing tu engage in 
vocational teaching work led the faculty of 
Indiana University to prepare this comprehen- 
sive syllabus for a course in industrial relations. 
The program includes social and economic 
facts, the basic relation of government to indus- 
try, the meanings and significance of democracy, 
the problems of evolving a democracy, the so- 


SITUATION IN 


‘ cial significance of industry, the factors of pro- 


duction and their relation, capital and manage- 
ment, basic principles of labor problems, and in- 
dustrial legislation. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PIANO CLASSES. 

Miss S. Minerva Hill, supervisor of music in 
the schools of Warwick, R. I., is planning to 
make it possible for more children of the town 
to study music at small cost through public 
school piano classes. She hopes, also, to form 
classes in orchestral instruments. In the high 
school, credit is given for outside music study 
in order to encourage those children who are 
making a serious study of music. The superin- 
tendent, William F. Miner, touches upon a very 
practical but often over-looked handicap to 
teachers when he deplores the fact that a large 


percentage of his teachers must live at long dis- 
tances from their schoolrooms and are there- 
fore obliged to expend much energy in long and 
tedious daily journeys which should be con- 
served for the instruction of the pupils under 
their care. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL BY THE SEA. 

The pleasures of study and recreation are 
combined in the summer sessions of the Normal 
School at Hyannis, Mass. This year the pro- 
gram is especially attractive. It includes courses 
in Project Work and Socialized Recitation for 
Upper Grades; Methods in Mental Measure- 
ments; Junior High School Work; Community 
Work and Civics, etc. The expense is very mod- 
erate and the program is planned to leave the 
afternoons free for sailing, bathing, tramping 
and other activities. 

MOUTH HYGIENE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOLS. 


A recent number of The Commonwealth, the 
regular bulletin of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Health, is devoted to a report on the 
work in Mouth Hygiene which is being done 
with the children throughout the state. It is 
not a dry treatise, but a series of practical 
simply-written articles by the people who are 
actually doing or superintending the work with 
the little folks. 

The work in the Brookline schools as typical 
of a well-organized community, is given in de- 
tail from the point of view of the teacher, the 
nurse and the school dentist. The dangers of 
defective teeth are discussed by several spec- 
ialists and practical remedies are suggested. The 
dental clinic in rural communities is the subject 
of several helpful articles and the value of den- 
tal work in sanitaria is described. 

The dental work in Boston is well organized. 
More than that, it is popular with the children 
themselves. A trip to “The Forsyth” or “Tufts” 
is regarded as a treat and many classes are re- 
ported as having 100 per cent. for good teeth. 
Just now the children are going by -classes to 
have their teeth cleaned, and are very proud to 
display their nice white teeth to everyone they 
meet. 

PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION. 


The Wisconsin teachers have blazed a trail 
for a nation-wide movement to acquaint the 
public not only with the necessity for better sal- 
aries for teachers, but for a general education im 
public sentiment for the support of public 
schools. 

Funds were contributed by the teachers them- 
selves, a committee was appointed and the cam- 
paign started. The committee put itself in touch 
with the various clubs in the state and has @ 
mailing list of six thousand. ; 

They soon learned what every experienced 
teachers’ association knows, that publicity work 
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for teachers must be done by the teachers them- 
selves. The newspapers will give any amount 
of space to a campaign for salaries, etc., if they 
feel that the teachers are working in a demo- 
<ratic way. So the secretary, Miss Gladys Har- 
vey, took over the work herself. Press work 
was continued during the summer months to 
keep the interest alive and to continue the edu- 
cation of the public concerning the needs of the 
schools. 

The results have justified the means. Last 
year 91.5 per cent. of the teachers were reported 
as receiving less than $100 a month. This year 
only 41.4 per cent. are receiving less than $100 
and 56.6 per cent. are receiving $100 a month 
and more. 

Teachers contemplating campaigns should 
write to Miss Harvey, Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis. for this suggestive bulletin. 

ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 

Teachers need to “square themselves” every 
so often with their personal, professional and 
civic conscience. ‘The Michigan Teachers’ As- 
sociation has just issued a little pamphlet under 
the direction of Superintendent L. W. Fast of 
Mt. Clements, which serves this purpose ad- 
mirably. 

Its thirteen points include all phases of the 
‘subject from membership in teachers’ organiza- 
tions to the duty of teachers to be ready at all 
times to give each other information, counsel 
and advice without renumeration beyond actual 


“expenses. 


It is unusual to include superintendents in 
such a code, but the Michigan teachers state 
very definitely what they consider to be the 
duty of superintendents in regard to aiding or 
hindering teachers in securing better positions. 

THE ZONE SYSTEM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Things are upside down in Queensland in ed- 
ucation as in other lines. In zone one, the city, 


_ the teacher is given a decent wage, but is ex- 


pected to reckon the superior advantages of the 
urban life as part of her compensation. The 
actual pay due that teacher is, therefore, the 
minimum for his grade and rank of service. If 
he were to teach in a smaller and less desirable 
town he would be paid more. Each recession 
from the centre of things would entitle him to 
more pay. When he is placed in the least de- 


‘sirable location of all, in the outer limbo of the 


zoning system,—the teacher is entitled to an 
additionai 100 pounds. Besides this, there is 
allowance for “harborage.” ‘Thus the rural dis- 
tricts get the benefit of the best and most ex- 


‘perienced teachers. As teachers are also paid 


while training, there is no teacher shortage. 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The urgent financial needs of the schooi sys- 
tem of California are graphically set forth in the 
bulletin just issued by the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In order to place California where she be- 
longs educationally, two especially weak links 
in the chain must be strengthened. Teacher- 
‘training facilities must be built up and _ stabil- 
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ized; the office of county superintendent of 
schools must be professionalized. 

To accomplish the first purpose, there must 
be a more adequate financing of the teacher- 
training institutions to provide ciass-rooms, 
libraries, laboratories and teachers especially 
prepared for the task. 

To accomplish the second purpose, there must 
be oftered sufficient financial reward to secure 
and hold in the office of county superintendent, 
men and women of administrative ability, 
teaching capacity and academic training. 

The committee makes definite recommenda- 
tions for salary increases and necessary legisla- 
tion for the guidance of the friends of educa- 
tion in California. 


SUMMER TEACHING AND PROJECT SUPER- 
VISION. 

While primarily intended for teachers of 
agriculture, this little pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau of Education is of general value. Sum- 
mer instruction in connection with project sup- 
ervision should be given to the pupil largely in 
personal conferences, with the boy at the scene 
of his work. The function of the teacher should 
be to stimulate him to recognize his problems 
and to guide him in their intelligent solution. 

Two definite requirements are desirable in 
this work. First, a project record book for cost 
accounting and notes relating to the business 
record of the project. Second, there should be 
a fully worked-out manual or text for each 
major project. Very practical suggestions to be 
followed by the teacher on his visits to the boy 
at his work are given by Mr. Nolan, which 
might well be followed by anyone doing field 
work in any line. Finally, the boys should be 
led to see the practical and economic value of 
agricultural organization. 


RETURNS OF THE SEX-EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE (Y. M. C. A.) 


The vital importance of early home instruc- 
tion and habits is stressed in this frank, definite 
and helpful report. The necessity for absolute 
confidence between parent and child in the early 
years is emphasized as well as the value of clear, 
unemotional discussion of personal questions. 
The school period is a community period when 
the child becomes socialized and the early home 
habits are tested. “Manliness” should be the ob- 
jective during this period and “project” teach- 
ing in character may be used to develop the 
ideas of honor and courtesy. 

The high school period is, of course, the time 
of greatest importance, and stress should be 
laid upon the teaching of right habits of think- 
ing. Beyond this age, the school ceases to be 
the chief agency of instruction for many boys 
and the guidance must needs be indirect. All 
those who come in educational and recreational 
contact with mature youth are advised to follow 
such well-defined methods of procedure as will 
insure the right attitude on the part of the 
young men of the country toward social and 
family relations. 
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OUR TASK 


BY LIDA C. COLLINS 


Massilon, Ohio 


Of all the expressions that have been created 
and recreated to express the various activities 
compelled by the unusual conditions attendant 
to war none has become so symbolic of the best 
effort of man as the little word—service. 

Fraught with a meaning at once new and 
significant, it has become the slogan of a nation 
whose chief interest is the betterment of man- 
kind. From the old idea of servitude—a lend- 
ing of one’s self to a stronger,—it has become 


the symbol of unselfish giving of self, time, tal- 


ents and worldly goods,—that another may 
profit. Under the emotional stress of the past 
few years has this new idea of service been con- 
ceived. 

In camp, on the battle field, in hospitals, in all 
the various ways in which human energy was di- 
rected toward a solution of the problems of war, 
we have realized the unselfishness, the devotion, 
the consecration of service. 

Now that the actual fighting is over, we face 
the danger of a reactionary period, when the 
tension will lessen, and be followed by a period 
of patriotic lassitude that is fatal. Through the 
pages of history we trace an oft repeated story 
of petty domestic dissensions that follow in the 
very wake of victory. Again and again, we have 
seen the nation, as one man, rallying to a com- 
mon cause, the defence of their country,—only 
to be rent with internal discord when peace was 
restored. 

At this present moment we are facing a similar 
situation and the call to service,—though differ- 
ent from the service of two years ago,—is just as 
urgent. The fire of enthusiasm that sweeps 
men, heedless of danger, into the very jaws of 
death will have dwindled to the commonplace 
thread of flame that burns in every man’s soul 
and points the way to duty. And after all, the 
greatest courage is that which uncomplainingly 
puts man’s shoulder to the humdrum burdens of 
another; that out of the fullness of his strength 
he may help a weaker one, and thus uplift the 
world. 

To no class will the class for such service be 
more plain than to the teachers of America. 
More than ever before the people are realizing 
that teachers are potent factors in the lives of the 
coming generations. On them rests a tremen- 
dous responsibility for the future citizenship of 
Theirs is a daily battle with ignorance, 
inherent tendency, and, in many cases, opposing 
influences in the home. To them the nation is 
looking for a great share of the Americanizing 
of the alien population, ves, of native Americans 
who are strangers to the meaning of that name. 
To the teacher, more than to any other, is given 


the opportunity of instilling those principles of 
loyalty, justice and humanity that shall make 
him a worthy citizen of the country to which he 
claims allegiance. 

Example has been a powerful element in his- 
tory. Into every life with which the teacher 
labors, day by day, is woven the threads of that 
personality which unconsciously color the pat- 
tern of his life. High ideals, lofty purposes and 
right standards of living are instilled by char- 
acters in history and literature, and present en- 
vironment. 

If this be the case, then every American 
teacher must realize ‘his power and use it to such 
an extent that his influence will be a conscious 
force for the betterment of his fellowmen. By 
precept and example it is his privilege to teach 
reverence for the flag, respect for law, and un- 
divided allegiance to the government of our 
country,—the United States of America. Can 
we, as teachers, fail to recognize our service is 
in thus fulfilling our pledge? Even as others have 
given—time, money, even life—we must give; 
give of the best that we have, for the sake of 
the safety of future democracy. 

Give to the future law-makers of America 
right ideas of loyalty and service. Teach them 
that it implies obedience, consideration of the 
rights of others, even if it means sacrifice of 
self; that it means silence when words would 
condemn; speech when we need to defend and 
uphold. 

Teach him that this splendid nation of ours 
was organized by men whose thought was to 
make it a home for Justice and Peace, and as he 
is heir to their possessions, he is their natural 
protector. It is his duty to qualify himself for 
the guardianship, by grasping the opportunity of — 
education, offered free, that he may be wise for 
his duties and broad in his understanding. 

In the schoolroom he firfis his first example 
of social unity. Here he finds conditions that 
demand a compliance, voluntary or involuntary, 
to the prescribed rules. His conceptions of 
justice and order become concrete. He may 
even feel the general order is unfair in his partic- 
ular case, but sooner orlater—and is the 
opportunity of teachers—he realizes that 2 
school is just as good as its individual pupils; a 
country is what its citizens are, and he realizes 
he is a part of that great unit. His pride is their 
pride; his integrity their boast. 

Here is the work of real value that leads to 
better citizenship. It is our service, one to 
which no loyal American teacher can fail to re- 
spond. 


> 


‘ All dogmatic interpretation of life is always dead.—Hdward J. O’Brien. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK TODAY 


PREPARED BY HERBERT L. WILBUR 


[An outline of Vocational Education for the use of 
classes in Oral and Written English.] 

Agriculture: Production of raw materials. 
Animal husbandry; staple crops and_horticul- 
ture; fisheries ; forestry ; mining. 

Manufactures: Raw materials made ready for 
consumption. Preparation and preservation of 
foods; building materials; machinery, equip- 
ment and appliances; clothing and wearing ap- 
parel. 

Fine Arts: Skilled and refined manufactures 
(things beautiful to see, hear, taste, touch, and 
smell). Pictures and paintings; illustrating and 
design; sculpturing; wood carving; metal work; 
landscape gardening; architecture; interior dec- 
oration; the voice; vocal music; instrumental 
music; culinary art; confections and bon-bons; 
silks and satins; ermine and seal; “the perfumes 
of spring”; the fragrance of woods and fields. 

Commerce: Negotiation for exchange of ma- 
terials; postal system; telephone system; tele- 
graph system; wireless system; advertising; 
personal solicitation. 

Transportation: Exchange of all kinds of ma- 
terials. Common ¢arriers; steamships; railroads; 
motor vehicles; engineering; aircraft. 

Professional Services: Social service of high 
order. Law; medicine; education; theology; 
journalism; statesmanship. 


A GREAT BOSTON PUBLISHER 
[Boston. Transcript, April 8, 1921.] 


In the death of George Harrison Mifflin the 
publishing world loses one of its most able and 
honored representatives, who for over fifty years 
had been associated with the foremost interests 
in the field of books, and Boston has lost a suc- 
cessful exemplar of its highest publishing tradi- 
tions. Mr. Mifflin’s natural ability and long ex- 
perience made him a vital force in his business, 
and his keen judgment and solid business prin- 
ciples were prized by all who came in contact with 
him. He looked for sterling qualities in the men 
that he chose to have about him; and in the pub- 
lication field he sought for books which should 
redound to the credit of his house and should 
take their places as genuine contributions to lit- 
erature. He was proud of the quality of the 
books which his firm produced, and loved to 
show with pride some volume of permanent 
value, fittingly dressed—with paper, printing and 
illustrations worthy of its contents. He was 
equally proud of the standing of our city in the 
publishing world. 

' In 1867, two years after his graduation from 
Harvard College, and following a sojourn in Eu- 
fope, Mr. Mifflin associated himself with the firm 
of Hurd and Houghton, and soon became a guid- 
ing influence in the fortunes of that house, be- 
coming a partner in 1872, and so continuing 
‘throughout the various changes which the firm 
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underwent; the imprint being successively 
Houghton, Osgood & ©o., and Houghton, 


Mifflin & Company. Foreseeing the develop- 
ments in business conditions and methods which 
the future was sure to bring, Mr. Mifflin realized 
that a corporation would increase the oppor- 


tunities for extending the departments of a 
large publishing organization, and in 1908 
the firm gave place to the corporation 


of Houghton Mifflin Company, with Mr. Mifflin 
as president. This office he held until the time 
of his death. 

In his relationship with authors, Mr. Mifflin’s 
responsive personality and cordial, whole- 
hearted manner won for him true and lasting 
friends, while his consideration and scrupulous 
justice in all financial dealings called forth their 
esteem and appreciation. He was a genial and 
delightful host, and his homes at Andover, Na- 
hant, and also in Boston were centres of gener- 
ous hospitality. If his untiring devotion to his 
task of building up a great publishing house pre- 
vented him from participating in outside inter- 
ests, or figuring in public offices, it did not lessen 
his patriotism and public spirit, or keep him from 
the exercise of unfailing friendship and from 
countless kindly benefactions which are remem- 
bered in many grateful hearts. He came of a 
distinguished ancestry, and steadfastly upheld 
the traditions of his race. He was a man of the 
most absolute business integrity, adhering to the 
highest ideals in his work, and in the standard 
that he set for his associates ; truly exemplifying 
the motto of his house, reprinted upon every 
title-page, “Tout bien ou rien.” 


> ? 


THE MAN BEHIND THE SMILE 


I don’t know how he is on creeds, 
I never heard him say; 

But he’s got a smile that fits his face 
And he wears it every day. 


If things go wrong he won't complain, 
Just tries to see the joke— 

He’s. always finding little ways 
Of helping other folk. 


He sees the good in every one, 
Their faults he never mentions; 
He has a lot of confidence 
In people’s good intentions. 


You soon forget what ails you, 
When you happen ‘round this man; 

He can cure a case of hypo— 
Quicker than the doctor can. 


No matter if the sky is gray, 
You get his point of view, 
And the clouds begin to scatter 
And the sun comes breaking through. 


You'll know him if you meet him, 
And you'll find it worth your while, 
To cultivate the friendship 
Of the Man Behind the Smile. 
—Masonic Monthly. 
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IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The central division of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association convened at Des Moines 
March 24, 25 and 26. About sixteen hundred 
teachers attended and were rewarded by hear- 
ing some of the strongest educators of the 
country. 

W. F. Russell, dean of education, Iowa City, 
gave an address on “Equality of Opportunity.” 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia University 
said: “Teachers must learn to sell education to 
the people.” In other words they must teach 
the people the necessity and value of educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Pearson, president of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Ames, made an address which 
was remarkable for its note of sincerity. He 
spoke of the menace to Iowa and to the nation 
caused by boys and girls leaving the farms. 
Many of the fine consolidated schools in rural 
communities show only a small per cent. of 
their graduates continuing on the farm. He 
pointed out that the teaching in these schools 
is not right or such conditions could not exist. 
He referred to the many wonderful experiments 


being made on Iowa farms and the numerous 
instances of notable achievements in the lines 
of production on these farms. 

Friday afternoon was given to sectional meet- 
ings and Round Tables. Dr. Strayer spoke to 
the superintendents and principals on the work 
of supervision. 

Miss Mabel E. Simpson, director of Elemen- 
tary Education, Rochester, N. Y., interested the 
whole group of teachers on Friday evening with 
fine demonstrations of supervised study. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea of Madison spoke on “The 
Trend of the Teens.” He said that American 
civilization can not long withstand the battering 
it is receiving from the too rapidly maturing of 
the younger generation. “I do not want to be 
pessimistic,” the speaker declared, “but unless 
children remain docile for a much longer period 
than they do now the future of our civilization 
is dark. We shall go the way of Rome, Greece, 
and Cairo.” 

Dr. F.,G. Blair, state superintendent, Illinois, 
gave a forceful address on “The Conditions of 
Educational Progress.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT OF DEFECTIVES 


BY ALICE M. NASH AND 8S. D. PORTEUS 


Vineland, N. J. 


[From Pamphlet published by Research Department, Vineland, N. J.] 


There is no reason to suppose that, because a 
child has failed to assimilate a generalized aca- 
demic training, he is therefore going to profit by 
an equally generalized manual training. De- 
fecfives vary in their abilities for manual work 
just as much as they do in their capacities for 
scholastic work. Woodwork is not suited to 
every boy nor needlework to every girl, and 
there is no more justification for uniform manual 
training than for uniform scholastic work. Then, 
too, we must not only consider the defective’s 
aptitudes, but also his opportunities. The best 
possible reason for giving a defective manual 
training is that it may fit him with a practical oc- 
cupation in after life, whereas ordinary scholastic 
work does not. But this reason only holds good 
provided it can be shown that the defective does 
follow in after life the occupation for which he 
has been trained. If we give some years of 
training in carpentry to a boy who after leaving 
school follows the occupation of running errands 
or petty thieving—for which he requires no 
training—then a great deal of patient, heart- 
breaking. effort must be largely discounted in 
value because the aptitude was never put to use. 

The advantages of special education for defec- 
tives are, first, that the defective is sometimes 
humanized by individual treatment and thus 
made more fit to live with, whether within or 
without an institution, though here the warning 
is necessary that training in common cleanliness 


and decency must be given young and be long 
continued if permanent results are looked for. 
Secondly; he is given a form of training which 
we earnestly hope he is fitted to receive, and 
which we as earnestly hope he will have the op- 
portunity to apply in after-life. Finally, the 
ordinary classes and class teachers are happy in 
getting rid of him. 

Happily, the problem of training defectives 
within an institution is, for the very reason that 
after-care is provided for, far more practical and 
hence less disappointing. Still we are ready to 
admit that even in a special school within an in- 
stitution the training given is of uneven value, 
that there is wasteful effort, that the treatment 
is not always fitted to the individual’s needs, and 
that we often find ourselves more concerned 
with the question as to whether we are doing the 
thing in the right way and not enough with 
whether it is the right thing to do. In other 
words, in considering methods, we have some- 
times lost sight of aims. 

It is recognized that a defective of less than 
seven years mentality can be taught to read, but 
the question is whether the effort is really 
worth while. 

Miss Lindley made an investigation as to the 
number of defectives with the ability to read who 
actually did so in after life. Out of 108 children 
investigated, not a_ single defective of seven 
years or less Binet age was ever observed to 
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read. Of those rating eight and nine years, only 
eighteen per cent. ever read, while sixty-eight 
per cent. of ten and eleven years test age did so. 
Another investigation showed that children 
chronologically twelve years of age and mentally 
seven years or less made no appreciable prog- 
ress, even in merely mechanical reading ability. 
This is equally true of spelling and composition. 
As regards the utility of reading, a defective of 
seven years’ test age is most unlikely to be em- 
ployed in an occupation where literacy is neces- 
sary. So we must face the position that chil- 
dren below this mental age read neither for plea- 
sure nor profit. 

With children above seven years’ test-age 
training should be made as practical as possible. 
Composition and reading of simple letters, the 
reading of stories, cooking recipes and simple 
instructions on dressmaking patterns, etc., have 
a positive value for the child who has sufficient 
intelligence to use the knowledge gained. 

With regard to number-work, experience has 
shown that defective children do not use any but 
the very simplest operations. A girl of ten 
years’ test age, having forgotten to place dinner 
plates on a table seating seven people, instead 
of using her number training, was observed to 
go to the pantry three times before she got the 
required number. A boy with Binet age of 
eight years, though able to add very long 
columns of figures by putting down strokes, has 
no idea of the relative values of numbers above 
4 or 5. Yet years of painful effort have 
been expended in teaching him this occupation, 
with a net result that he employs the most rudi- 
mentary methods possible to obtain the answer, 
and has no idea at all of the value of this answer 
When obtained. Girls of eight and nine years’ 
Binet ages, after years of training in domestic 
science, will revert, if unsupervised, to trial and 
error methods, by carrying dishes back and forth 
until the required number is obtained. When 
the table is completely set these girls rarely 
know how many places there are at the table, but 
simply that Mr. A. and Miss B., etc., are each 
provided for. This is not because they have dif- 
ficulty in counting, but it is because it is charac- 
teristic of the defective’s inability, or ‘unwilling- 
ness, to preconsider and plan the task. Because 
simple foresight is so necessary in any industrial 
work in which any responsibility is placed*on the 
child, is it any wonder that we place so much 
emphasis on the importance of tests ‘involving 
this capacity? 

As regards instruction in number work, a rule 
that can safely be laid down is: Defectives ulti- 
mately below nine years’ mentallage should only 
be taught the very simplest number facts. It is 
an utter waste of time to teach such children 
number operations involving figuring with pencil 
and paper, for they will either never use or else 
inl will never understand these operations. 
principle it is useless to develop 

nanical learning ability which can only be 
applied in situations involving a power of fore- 
Sight which the defective does not possess. 
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TEN AXIOMS OF GUIDANCE 


BY H. EB. STONE 


Erie, Pa., High School 


The employer is far more concerned with the 
character of the applicant than with his record 
of scholarship. 


Nearly every person who makes a failure of 
his life opportunities is at fault in some point of 
character. 

Vocational guidance is in itself moral, and 
moral guidance without application to life’s pur- 
pose is of little value—the two are inseparable. 

Counselors in their interviews with boys can 
make a strong plea for morality because of the 
close connection between morality and the stu- 
dents’ chances for success in life. 


It is the duty of all guides to so awaken the 
moral consciousness of boys and girls as to lead 
them to emulate the character of the good and 
great. 

Successful educational guidance ought to re- 
sult not merely in better educated boys and >irls 
but also in better boys and girls. 

Successful vocational guidance calls for a clear 
understanding of the moral and ethical demands 
placed upon our boys and girls by industry and 
commerce and the imparting of such information 
to pupils. 

The lack of systematic religious and moral in- 
struction in the public schools makes it necessary 
for counselors to seek every opportunity to 
make educational and vocational counseling 
show a resultant in character building. 

Graduates of the public schools are not pre- 
pared for business life without having acquired 
definite moral qualities. 

Employers are generally willing to instruct and 
inform workers in the duties of their positions. 
They expect to have them begin their work 


equipped with the fundamental moral and ethi- 
cal virtues. 


Why Graduate is filling a long felt want. Super- 
intendents are enthusiastic about it and are or- 
dering copies for distribution. Price $5.00 per 
100 copies delivered. Order of Institute for 
Public Service, 423 West 120 street, New York 
City or Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street, 
Boston. 


a 


The National Education Association will mee 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 


4 a 


The Son of the Family was home on his first vaca- 
tion since he had attained to the dignity of college 
prefect. He and his father were discussing affairs of 
the day, and finally the boy remarked: 

“Dad, I hope when I am as old as you I'll know 
more than you do.” 


“T'll go one better, my boy,” the father replied. “I 
hope that when you are that old you will know as 
much as you think you do now.” 
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OREGON AT THE HEAD 


Oregon legislators seem to have the noblest 
kind of leadership in education this year and 
stand near the front, if not actually at the front 
in the promotion of educational interests. 

The office of county superintendent was 
abolished and expert supervision provided for 
the creation of three classes of school districts, 
city school districts, town school districts, and 
county school districts. This does not affect a 
city having more than 20,000 children of school 
age. 

A city district must have from 1,000 to 20,000 
children, a town district from 500 to 1,000 
children, and all schools in a county not included 
in either a city or town district are a county dis- 
trict. 

Every city district, town district and the 
county district must have a superintendent. Each 
district has a board of education with great op- 
portunities and responsibilities. 

In abolishing the office of the county super- 
intendent, the superintendent of the county 
school district assumes most of the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the former office of county 
superintendent. 

The Oregon law seems to be as satisfactory 
as any so far devised. 

It is a budget system in school finance. It is 
expert supervision. It prevents all scrapping 
between cities and towns, and between either or 
both against the county. There must be good 
schools, good teachers, good supervision, good 
school buildings and grounds, and adequate 
financing when the new law gets in good working 
order. 

Oregon also now has a first class consolidated 
school law. 

The legislature appropriated $300,000 for a 
State training school for boys. The chief ob- 
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educational and reformatory and the 
buildings and the plan of instruction will be 
along the lines of most modern and scientific 
thought for the purpose of vocational as well as 
academic training, and leading, as nearly as 
possible, to the complete reformation and rehab- 


ject is 


ilitation of the inmates to fit them for useful and 


honorable citizenship. 

There will be kindergartens in every city with 
20,000 children of school age. The only limita- 
tion is that not more than five kindergartens 
shall be established in any city the first five yearg 
and that the total cost shall not be more than 
$10,000 per year the first five years or more than 
$20,000 a year the second five years. 

Provision is made for an elementary teachers’ 
training course.. Until January 1, 1923, it will 
be an intensified continuous course of twelve 
weeks, From January 1, 1923, to January 1, 1925, 
it shall be thirty-six weeks, and after January 1, 
1925, it shall equal seventy-two weeks. The 
term of the state superintendent is to be four 
years and the salary $4,000. 

Owing to the apparent appalling turbulency 
of the world’s chaotic political and social con- 
dition, particularly in the bolshevik and soviet 
countries of eastern Europe, and the probability 
of such contagion extending over and permeat- 
ing our own American government provision is 
made for home teachers to work in the homes of 
the pupils, instructing children and adults in mat- 
ters relating to school attendance and prepara- 
tion therefor; also in sanitation, in the English 
language, in household duties, such as purchase, 
preparation and use of food and of clothing and 
in the fundamental principles of the American 
system of government and the rights and duties 
of citizenship, 

Because many influences are at work to de- 
stroy and discredit the purposes and authority of 
our government and to scatter, seeds of dissen- 
sion and disloyalty among those who are to be 
the custodians of our free institutions it is of the 
utmost importance that nothing derogatory to 
our ideals of government be taught in our state 
schools, and that the principles of Americanism 
be maintained at all times. Most stringent 
provision . is made for protecting the schools 
from all injurious influences and for eliminating 
all teachers whose ardent Americanism is ques- 
tioned. 


THE HUNGER OF COLLEGES. 

The hunger of a growing boy or girl is as uni- 
versally known as the popularity of a Sunday 
School picnic. He never comes into the house 
without taking a branch line to the pantry. He 
vexes his mother almost beyond endurance by 
swiping the cake she had made for the church 
supper. But if he loses his appetite the doctor is 
summoned at once and there is no sleep for the 
mother until the lad is hungry once more. 

Colleges and Universities never had such a 
ravenous appetite as now. Their appeals are 
too many, too insistent, too persistent to please 
men and women who, having once given a little 
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money in some good cause, considered their 
duty done; but if these institutions should cease 
their appeals, if they were content to get along 
without laboratories and libraries, if they were 
content to let the girls sleep in bunks, if they 
were willing to have faculties dress in rummage 
sale stuff, read only “Paradise Lost,” live on 
baked beans, all the alumni would turn their 
diplomas to the wall, and send their daughters 
over seas for an education. 

The healthiest educational sign of the times 
is the hunger of the colleges. Let the Lord be 
praised for their appeals. They may get money 
we had intended to invest in a new Ford or ina 
talking machine. Never mind, we will think of 
the money we invest in a College Endowment 
with more satisfaction than the money we would 


have put into a Pierce Arrow. 


INDIANA TO THE FRONT 


L. N. Hines, state superintendent of Indiana, 
has seen his State lead all other Mid-West 
States in heroic educational legislation, and there 
is no chance to question the significance of his 
State-wide drive last November in this phenom- 
inal achievement. We now merely refer to the 
fact that a million dollars a year is added to 
help poverty stricken school districts; that the 
State-wide teachers’ retirement law will provide 
$700 maximum for retired teachers for life; that 
life certificates for teachers will hereafter be 
based on professional preparation only; that 
Indiana University, Purdue University and the 
State Normal School will have an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. in their revenues ; that school 
boards shall hereafter be non-political, and pro- 
vision for encouraging the consolidation of 
schools. 


+ 
STARTLING STATEMENT. 

The school expenditures of New York State 
and city for 1918 was only five per cent. as large 
as the Federal tax bill of city and state in 1920. 
The direct Federal tax of city and state in 1920 
was almost as great as the entire school cost for 
fifty years from 1870 to 1920. 

These are figures which Commissioner Claxton 
presented with consummate skill and intense 
force at the Kentucky State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 


PROFESSIONAL RESTLESSNESS 

Never have teachers been as restless as they 
mow are. The wunionizing proposities seems 
to have lost all its terrors for the timid ones, 
when without any affiliation with a union, teach- 
ers are striking unanimously in many cities. It 
is in no sense a question of unions, but an heroic 
Stand against salary reduction, and the public 
seems to be with the teachers everywhere. 

It is purely a psychological situation. It is re- 
action from the overstrain of the last seven 
years. If salaries had been promptly raised 
Seven years ago from a sense of justice; if class 
foom teachers had been given adequate recogni- 
tion before there was any talk of unionizing; if 
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teachers had not been called upon to sell Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps; if they had 
been called upon to serve in the times of the in- 
fluenza; if there had been no talk of their retir- 
ing on a miserly pension at a relatively early 
age; if there had been ho attack on teachers 
without degrees, and if they had not felt the 
pressure to study for degrees when they were ir 
no condition to do an extra thing, the present 
troublous times in education wotild not have 
been known. 

Teaching, as it has been traditionalized in the 
last quarter of a century, has been a strain ori all 
class room teachers, and the multitude of tiew 
requirements have been an overstrain that ténds 
to make women, especially, suspiciotis, so that 
any ‘suggestion of a reduction of salary is ititer- 
preted as reactionary in the extreme. It is as 
psychologically inevitable as thunder after light- 
ning. 

It is as dangerous as it is unjust to hurl at 
teachers, recovering from  overstrain, any 
trouble of any kind. It is not only cruel, but 
educationally calamitous. 

Banditry, bolshevism, lynchings, murders and 
suicides are all psychological companion pieces 
to the unrest among teachers. The public can 
stand any tax better than the breakdown of 
the morale in the teaching force. 

THE APPEAL OF MOUNT HOLYOKE. 

Every woman’s college has its personality, 
which makes its appeal distinctly individual; 
but Mount Holyoke College takes within its 
focus every appeal of every woman’s college, 
and makes it a vital part of its personality. 

Mount Holyoke is the mother of all women’s 
colleges. An architect can make a palace, but 
only a mother can make a home. A billionaire 
can create a college, but all the billionaires in 
America cannot make a college with Mount Hol- 
yoke’s prepotency. Every woman’s college must 
call Mount Holyoke College mother. 

No other college has had the aches and pains 
that gave birth to the first opportunity for 
young women to learn whatever they might 
wish to learn in mathematics, science, art, litera- 
ture and the classics. 

America is proud of her Monroe Doctrine and 
of the Speech at Gettysburg, but there would 
have been no president to write that Doctrine, 
no president to make that speech, had there been 
no Declaration of Independence. Mary Lyon 
wrote the Declaration of Women’s Scholastic In- 
dependence at Mount Holyoke, and without stich 
a Declaration of Independence there would have 
been no Vassar or Brytt Mawr, no Smith or 
Wellesley. 

Mount Holyoke was the pioneer that felled 
the forests, uprooted the stumps, plowed out the 
roots for fertile fields, whose harvests our 
daughters enjoy today in many colleges and 
whose richer harvest our granddaughters will 
enjoy tomorrow. 

Mount Holyoke solved the problem of 
woman’s higher education. Other colleges have 
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performed the examples growing out of the 
solution of the problem, but Mary Lyon solved 
the problem. An example is a statement of what 
to do; a problem finds out what to do. No math- 
ematician can make an example so intricate that 
some genius cannot make a machine which will 
perform it more quickly and accurately than can 
man. But a child can present a problem that no 
machine can ever solve. The solution of a prob- 
lem is the creation out of it of examples to be 
performed. Mary Lyon, eighty years ago, had a 
problem that no scholastic machinery in the 
world could solve. Seventy years ago she had 
presented a series of examples that intelligence, 


devotion and money have since performed. 


Mary Lyon solved the problem and made ex- 
amples, and the presidents from Mary Lyon to 
Mary E. Woolley have been performing those 
examples as skilfully as they have been per- 
formed by any presidents in any institutions. 

From seminary to college, Mount Holyoke 
has never had a weak administration. Great as 
is her age relatively, Mount Holyoke has never 
had a trace of educational or scholastic anaemia. 
Pure red blood courses in her arteries as throb- 
bingly today as when Mary Lyon breathed the 
breath of life into the intellectual aspirations of 
women four score years ago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The elementary schools are coming into their 
own in noble fashion. There are more elemen- 
tary school principals on a salary of $4,000 or 
more than there are county superintendents, 
normai school principals, college professors, city 
superintendents or high school princtpals with 
such salaries. This is a great change in the 
standing of this class of educators. 

Not only in salaries but in professional, Iocal, 
civic and social affairs they are the most influ- 
ential of educators. This is due primarily to the 
fact that they are a permanent local force as are 
few superintendents, that they come in closer 
touch with more of the homes through the chil- 
dren directly than do any other school people. 
The parents come to them directly. 

It is generally true that elementary school 
principals are active in religious, fraternal and 
social life for more years than any other class 
of school people. 

In the past they have been discriminated 
against in the matter of salary which has handi- 
capped them in non-local professional influence. 
They have in the past rarely been presidents of 
even State Associations, and with very few ex- 
ceptions they have not been in the official life, 
even modestly, of the national organizations. 

At Atlantic City there were some highly effi- 
cient elementary school principals who decided 
to play an important part in National Education 
affairs, and organized an association that will 
yield large influence. The first president, Leon- 
ard Power, Port Arthur, Texas, is a man of 
national size, a man of educational vision, with 
high skill ia leadership. Among the officers are 
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a group of 100 per cent. efficient educators : Kath- 
erine D. Blake, New York City; Ide G. Sargent, 
Paterson, N. J.; Florence Holbrook, Forestville 
School, Chicago; J. M. Kneisley, Seattle; Mary 
M. Reisse, Philadelpttia; }. Bracken, Duluth; 
Courtland V. Davis, Norfolk, Va.; Thomas 
Agnew, Jr., Bayonne, N. J.; Morris Magee, 
Tulsa, Ethel Winslow, Greenfield, Mass.; J. E, 
Rugg, Alexandria, La.; Lucy J. Smeet, Kansas 
City, Mo.; L. W. Dooley, Hibbing, Minnesota, 
and Lee B. Baisden, Seattle. 

Ide G. Sargent, of Paterson, N. J., who, as an 
elementary school principal, was president of 
the New Jersey State Association last year, 
stated the need and purpose of the new Asso- 
ciation most effectively, “The movement comes 
from the principals themselves. . . . The Associa- 
tion aims to make principals more competent to 
organize the school and the community for 
school purposes. . , . To have the highest type of 
educators in elementary schools.” Now if 
School Boards will pay the expenses of a repre- 
sentative of the principals, there will be as great 
an advance in education as has come in many a 
day. 


THE REORGANIZED N. E. A. 

The National Education Association 
is to be reorganized at Des Moines and 
whatever may happen in the reorganization all 
friends of public schools should stand behind 
the reorganization. It will make no appreciable 
difference in final result whether or not the pres- 
ent management is continued, but on general 
principles this is no time for sweeping changes. 
Unless there is a distinct purpose manifest to 
intrench the former machine in the Re 
organization the fewer changes in management 
the better. 

The only real business of the Des Moines 
meeting is to provide the machinery for reor- 
ganizing the Association, and no permanent 
harm can come from any personnel. 

Reorganization will be a reai business for real 
men and women. It will be no child’s play and 
pclitical trickery would hari-kari. The 
teachers of the United States need have no fear 
of any serious permanent mistakes being made 
by any forces in the Reorganization. 
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Why Graduate contains brief, convincing rea- 
sons for going to high school and completing 
the course. Price $5.00 per 100 copies deliv- 
ered. Order of Institute for Public Service, 423 
West 120 street, New York City; or Journal of 
Education, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 
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The “helping teacher” is a recent creation, and 
the service rendered is greater than any we have 
known to be rendered classroom teachers by 
any other arrangement. 

The National Education Association will mech 

in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


F. B. COOPER, long superintendent of Seat- 
tle, has been reélected unanimously for three 
years at a salary of $10,000 with possibility of its 
being made $12,000 in July. All salaries are 
likely to be raised in July. No present super- 
intendent of as large a city has had as long a 


‘term of service as Mr. Cooper has had, and it 


has been an unusually successful public service. 


LORAINE E. WOOSTER, state superin- 
tendent of Kansas, has been honored by an ex- 
ceedingly interesting biographical sketch in the 
Saturday Evening Post, April 9. 

LEONARD POWER, principal, Port Arthur, 
Texas, is a skilful leader and a devoted educa- 
tor. He is one of the few elementary princi- 
pals in Texas-who has a salary of $4,000. He 
made a wining impression at Atlantic City and 
was chosen president of the new National As- 
sociation of Elementary School Principals. 


HERBERT L. WILBUR, Erie, Pa., has pre- 
pared a valuable Outline of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Use in Oral and Written English.” It 
is especially adapted to those least likely to en- 
joy it. 

ROBERT FE. VINSON, president of the 
Texas State University, has had his first great 
legislative triumph, by far the greatest ever 
known in the state and one of the greatest in 
the United States. It involved the appropria- 
tion of several million dollars and at the same 
time established the university in Austin for all 
time. Dr. Vinson is a born leader in counsel 
and a highly brilliant platform speaker. 

W. A. BRANDENBERG, president of the 
Kansas State Manual Training Normal School, 
has seen as remarkable changes as has any 
other president of an educational institution in 
the country. There are 350 men in attendance 
this year, which is highly significant. Last year 
the institution issued 934 teaching degrees, di- 
plomas and certificates, which was probably the 
record, certainly for so young an_ institution, 
last year. This year the number will be much 
larger. 

ENOCH A. BRYAN, commissioner of educa- 
tion of Idaho, had a lively time with the legisla- 
ture this year, but he handled the situation with 
consummate skill, as he has always done. 

HENRY SUZZALLO, president of the State 
University of Washington, has a campaign 
from May 1 to 15, for $300,000 for a building 
for religious and social welfare activities for 
5,300 students now there and the unnumbered 
host to be there in future years. ° 

JOHN D. WHITTIER, supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools in Vermont, is developing ardent 
terest on the part of the schools \in elemen- 
tary subjects. Last year he started interest in 
spelling, especially, and this year the interest is 
at white heat. The state was divided into four- 


teen districts and in all fifty-four superinten:. 


dents co-operated with the fourteen county 
directors. 


I. FREEMAN HALL, North Adams, Mass., 
principal of School of Assistance, has been ap- 
propriately honored by his former pupils of the 
Washington school, Quincey, Massachusetts. He 
was given a loving cup and about $500 in gold. 
It was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his coming to the school as principal, a posi- 
tion which he held for ten years. He was one 
of the heartiest supporters of Colonel Francis 
W. Parker, whose national reputation was made 
through “Quincy Methods.” For five years he 
was superintendent of Dedham, and for five 
years each in Leominster and Arlington and for 
twenty-two years in North Adams. He has 
been highly acceptable as an educational lec- 
turer and has written books that have been 
widely used. Freeman Hall is one of the men 
of whom we write with keen appreciation, for 
we were schoolmates once upon a time and the 
friendship has never dimmed by the speeding of 
the years. 


GEORGE E. CRAIG, director of extension 
work of the State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington, has an interesting by-play with one 
wheat farm of 640 acres and another of 160 
acres. We knew him as city superintendent of 
Davenport, as county superintendent of Lincoln 
county and now in a ten-days automobiling to 
more then thirty schools. He is “all business” 
educationally and agriculturally. 

A. C. DAVIS, superintendent in Yakima for 
ten years following two years as principal of 
the high schools, has a salary of $4,500 in a city 
of fewer than 20,000 inhabitants, and he is uni- 


-versally recognized by Yakima and the state 


as an educational leader of fine professional 
spirit and exceptional wisdom in dealing with 
perplexing problems. 

H. C. FISH, professor of history and direc- 
tor of the summer session of the Ellensburg, 
Washington, State Normal School, is the best 
informed man we know on Indian traits and 
trails. He has an address on Indian sign lan- 
guage which is the most captivating talk on 
Indians that we have heard. We were com- 
rades in a campaign which included Walla Walla, 
Prosser, Kennewick, Yakima, Cle Elum, Roslyn 
and Ellensburg, Washington, and he was an ex- 
ceptionally companionable educator, scholastic 
and genial. 

A. C. ROBERTS, president of the State Nor- 
mal School, Centralia, Washington, is playing 
in hard luck through the governor’s veto of the 
appropriation for the equipment of the new in- 
stitution. He is scheduled for a fine salary but 
with nothing to do. He is an exceedingly cap- 
able educational leader, was an efficient super- 
intendent at Everett, Washington, before 
he was tempted to accept the presidency of the 
normal school that was to be, but is not yet. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A QUIET FIRST OF MAY. 


There were wide-spread apprehensions of radi- 
cal demonstrations and communistic rioting on 
the first of May; and they were strengthened by 
a large distribution of communist literature in 
the industrial centres. In most of the larger 
cities, the authorities made preparations on a 
large scale to cope with possible riots. But the 
day was marked by unusual quiet and freedom 
from disorder. In Chicago, there was a Soviet 
parade, but the promoters of it did not venture 
upon it without a permit from the authorities; 
and, although they were allowed to carry Soviet 
banners, they were forbidden to carry red flags, 
and they found it prudent to comply. Even on 
the other side of the ocean, there were no out- 
breaks of violence of any special significance or 
extent. 


A SEAMEN’S STRIKE. 


All negotiations looking to the calling off of 
the threatened strike of marine workers in 
American ports having failed, the strike went 
into effect May 1. Its aim was to avert a 15 
per cent. cut in wages, which had been ordered 
by the owners and the Shipping Board, and to se- 
cure a new working agreement for engineers, 
seamen and firemen on American ships. There 
were conferences up to the last moment between 
Admiral Benson, representing the Shipping 
Board, and the heads of the unions; and both 
parties to the dispute sought a chance to present 
their case to the President. The expectation of 
the union leaders was that practically all ships at 
Atlantic and Pacific ports would be tied up, and 
that from 200,000 to 300,000 marine workers 
would be affected. 


AN ULTIMATUM TO GERMANY. 


The Allied Supreme Council, sitting at Lon- 
don, reached an agreement, May 3, upon .the sub- 
stance of an ultimatum to be sent to Germany 
by the reparations commission not later than 
May 6. The ultimatum expires six days later. 
It increases to 6,750,000,000 pounds of sterling, 
the sum which Germany will be called upon to 
pay. This includes the sum due Belgium on ac- 
count of her debts to the Allies. The payment 
ef one hundred million pounds is to be made an- 
nually, plus 25 per cent. tax on German exports. 
The scheme does not call for the payment of 
more than 5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. 
sinking fund upon the total debt. If Germany 
refuses to accept the terms, an immediate move- 
ment for the military occupation of the Ruhr 
region will begin May 12. 


SECRETARY HUGHES AND GERMANY. 


Any uncertainty which may have existed as to 
the official attitude of the United States toward 
the question of German reparations must have 
been removed by Secretary Hughes’ .letter of 
May 2 to the German Foreign Minister. Late in 
April, Germany had asked President Harding to 
act as a “mediator” with the Allies, and to fix the 


sum to be paid the Allies by Germany. The De- 
partment of State, speaking for the President, 
refused to mediate or to serve as umpire; but 
expressed a willingness to transmit to the Allies 
any German proposals which would present a 
proper basis of discussion. The nine proposals 
drafted by the German representatives, and in- 
cluded in the German note of April 24, were too 
vague and complicated to be satisfactory to any 
of the Allies. May 2, Secretary Hughes notified 
the German Foreign Minister that they could 
not be entertained or serve as a basis of discus- 
sion, and urged that any further proposals which 
Germany might wish to make be made directly 
to the Allied Governments. 


THE UNITED STATES TO ENTER THE WORLD 
COUNCILS. 


Following immediately upon Secretary 
Hughes’ letter to Berlin, declining to serve as an 
intermediary in the German reparations pro- 
posals, and urging that Germany make directly 
to the Allied Governments any further proposals 
she might wish to offer, came an invitation from 
the Allied Conference to be represented in the 
Allied Supreme Council, the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, and the Reparations Commission. Of 
these bodies, the Supreme Council is a confer- 
ence of the heads of the governments, or their 
representatives of the principal allied powers; 
the council of ambassadors sits at Paris, and is 
composed of ambassadors at that capital repre- 
senting the principal allied and associated pow-. 
ers: the reparations commission is the only one 
of the three bodies created by the Treaty of 
Versailles. May 6, Secretary Hughes accepted 
the invitation, on behalf of the United States. 


THE LIMITS OF PARTICIPATION. 


Secretary Hughes’ letter of acceptance ex- 
plained that the government of the United States 
took this action, “while maintaining the tradi- 
tional policy of abstention from participation in 
matters of distinctly European concern,” because 
it was “deeply interested in the economic ad- 
justments and in the just settlement of the mat- 
ters of world-wide importance which are under 
discussion in the conferences, and desires help- 
fully to co-operate in the deliberation upon these 
questions.” Accordingly, Ambassador Harvey 
is designated to take part, as the representative 
of the President of the United States, in the de- 
liberations of the Supreme Council; the Ameri 
can Ambassador to France will be instructed to 
resume his place as an unofficial observer on the. 
Conference of Ambassadors; and Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden will sit again in an unofficial capacity on 
the Reparations Commission. 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANOTHER COMBINE. 


The Lockwood Committee of the New York 
Legislature, which gained nation-wide promi- 
nence, with Samuel Untermeyer as its counsel, 
in the prosecution and final imprisonment of 


Hettrick and Brindell for their conspiracies t0 
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control the building trades, are now upon the 
trail of another combine, whose operations have 
been equally harmful to the public. This “open 
price” combine, as it is called, consisted of nine 
associations, with about 150 concerns in their 
membership, who were able to control the 
marketing of almost all kinds of house-building 
supplies, from boilers and water meters to door- 
knobs, under a system closely akin to that fol- 
lowed by Hettrick, with his “Code of Practice.” 
By a plan of daily reports to its members, as to 
prices and contracts, it kept out all competing 
products, and maintained a secretary at a salary 
of about $50,000. After a few days of searching 
examination, the secretary announced that, on 
the advice of counsel, he would advise the asso- 
ciations to give up the price reporting system ai- 
together. 
THE CARE OF DISABLED WAR VETERANS. 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
Public Health Service, acting jointly in accord- 
ance with the plans of the Dawes Commission 
for the consolidation and improvement of relief 
agencies for war veterans, have decided to 
abolish contract hospitals in Massachusetts, and 
will follow the same policy in other States as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. The contract 


a 


institutions which are operated on a purely com- 
mercial basis, without proper regard for the spe- 
cial needs of disabled veterans, will be the first 
to be eliminated, while the better class of insti- 
tutions, including municipal and semi-public hos- 
pitals, devoted in part to contract care of ex- 
service men, will be retained until other provi- 
sions can be made to replace them. 
AGAINST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


President Harding, May 3, sent a strong note 
to the heads of the executive departments, urg- 


ing that only grave emergencies should warrant’ 
g ys g 


the expenditure of public funds prior to their ap- 
propriation by Congress. It is a practice of long 
standing in the national bureaus and depart- 
ments to incur liabilities for expenditures not 
authorized by Congress, and later to present de- 
ficiency appropriation bills to cover the cost. 
These deficiency bills already amount to about 
$216,000,000, and, if the practice is not checked, 
are likely to amount up to half a billion dollars 
before the Ist of June. A large part of them 
have come over from the preceding administra- 
tion. The President declared that there was no 
more dangerous tendency than this in the ad- 
ministratign of governmental departments, and 
that it made economy impossible. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


IN MEMORY OF TWO MARTYRS. 
{In Kansas City Star.] 


The Rockefeller Foundation is to establish a mag- 
nificent memorial in honor of two great heroines of 
the war. It will take the form of a medical school as 
part of the University of Brussels and it will honor 
two women, neither of them an American, who lost 
their lives through German frightfulness—Edith 
Cavell and Mme. Depage. 

The name of the former is forever illustrious in the 
annals of martyrdom... who was executed be- 
cause she extended aid to wounded combatants. Eng- 
land has raised numerous monuments to her memory 
and it is splendidly fitting that the American Founda- 
tion is to commemorate her heroism in erecting a 
magnificent $9,000,000 medical school, devoted to the 
healing of humanity for all time to come. 

The second martyr in whose honor the memorial 
will be named, Mme. Depage, was the wife of a dis- 
tinguished Belgian surgeon, who went down on the 
Lusitania when it was sunk by a German submarine. 
She had been in this country appealing for funds to 
Carry on her work as director of the Belgian Red 
Cross and was returning to her post of noble duty 
when she was made a martyr by the crime that 
Shocked the civilized world. 


-— O—_— 


WHAT 256,0000,000 BIRDS EAT 


Kansas has a bird population of 256,000,000, accord- 
ing to George A. Blair, of Mulvane, in a paper pub- 
lished by the State Horticultural Society. And these 
256,000,000 birds every year eat enough insects to fill 
480 trains of fifty box cars each—24,000 cars on a mini- 
mum weight of 24,000 pounds to the car. These insect 
trains would be long enough to reach from Oklahoma 


to Nebraska. Blair figures that the birds of Kansas 
every year eat 576,000,000 pounds of insects. 

“Insect eating birds consume on a conservative es- 
timate 100 insects a day,” says Blair. “Kansas birds 
devour 25,000,000 every day from May to September, 
inclusive. For the 150 days they consume 32,000,000 
bushels of insects, on the basis that it takes about 
120,000 average-sized insects to fill a bushel measure.” 
---New Success. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 
iCircular to Parents.] 

The schools on every side wish to do all they can to 
help prepare the boys and girls for their life work. 
The Department of Vocational Guidance, in its efforts. 
to carry out a plan which will prove helpful to the 
children of the city, has outlined a program of work, 
which includes the following :— 

First. The proper guidance of the children into 
those school courses best suited to their needs and’ 
capabilities. 

Second. A fostering of that spirit among pupils and 
patrons that will result in the desire on the part of 
all to have children stay in school until they have 
completed the full course of the public schools. 

Third. The development of a plan of co-operation 
between the school and the home, whereby it will be 
possible to aid ail children who have been obliged to 
drop out of school on account of their help being 
needed in the home as bread winners, to find the best 
job or position in the business world which they can 
command. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance will not 
attempt to select the life work for a child but wishes. 
to assist to make a wise choice. This is very im- 
portant and should be made by careful study. 
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Keep your boy and girl interested in school as long Man Power,” inculcates principles of discipline which 
as possible. When they must go to work, have the are at base in accord with the self-government idea. 
schools find out what they can do best, and have the He explains that the military leader should realize the 
schools get them a job. deep-seated desire of every individual to maintain his 

The Department of Vocational Guidance has been self-respect and to have his right to self-respect rec- 
set in motion for the purpose of guiding the pupils ognized by those about him; that in handling men to- 
educationally through their entire school course, and day he is no longer handling serfs or hirelings. His 
when they have reached the point where they are men are citizens of a democracy. The larger the com- 
seeking employment, to aid them in securing the best mand the more important that the commander make 
employment possible. occasions for assembling all his subordinate leaders 

—_o—— in a body and talking to them of his policies, his plans 
LUXURIES vs. EDUCATION and how things are going in general. 

In 1920 the United States blew away in smoke of On the subject of advising and conferring with his 
cigars and cigarettes $300,000,000, more than the total ™e" he says: “The leader loses none of his prestige 
cost of education in 1918, according to P. P. Claxton, in hearing and considering the thoughts of his subor- 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. The total cost for “mates - - - Suggestions are rather to be encour- 
tobacco in all its forms, in 1920, was five times the aged and given fair consideration when made... 
total of teachers’ salaries in 1918 and almost exactly “nobody can tell me how to run this job” is a narrow 
the same as the total cost for elementary and second- policy destroying individual sattintive—and it is not 
ary education for the three years 1916, 1917 and 1918, ‘TY anyway. - - the suggestions we war. spring 
If the people who use tobacco had smoked two cig- naturally from the interest and partnership we make 
arettes instead of three, two cigars instead of three, the men feel in the organization. The only estas 
taken two “chaws” instead of three, and two dips in- #8¢™ment they need is first the atmosphere of partner- 
stead of three and had paid to the support of the ship, and second a chief who has sense enough to give 


schools the money thus saved for the year the salaries these suggestions fair consideration. <o. © ae 
of teachers in schools of all grades, public and private, known successful officers to make it a rule to ask, 
could have been increased more than 120 per cent. whenever one of their men came to them with some 

The people paid $50,000,000 for chewing in 1920, 2 1-2 question or trouble: “What do you think about it?” 
times the total expenditure for normal schools and °° - By thus asking his opinion you encourage his 


almost exactly the same as all state and city appro- personal interest in the general success, enlist his co- 
priations for higher education. The amount paid for operation.” 
jewelry is nearly $100,000,000 more than the salaries of He tells of an officer who took charge of a badly- 
teachers in elementary and high schools in 1918. tangled-up office abroad and one of his first acts was 
Atcording to government returns for 1920 the people t© tack a notice outside his door: “I have got time to 
spent twenty-two times as much for luxuries that year you.” - 
as they spent for education in 1918, and six billions, Like Admiral Simms, who teaches ome some doctaay 
or thirty per cent. more than we have spent for public iS lecture on ‘Military Character” (Infantry Journal, 
education in all our history. The amount paid for face February, 1918), General Andrews frankly admits that 
powder, cosmetics and perfumes is only $12,000,000 the old traditional ideas of discipline handed down 
less than the total amount expended for public, ele- {70m the methods employed for the control of serfs, 
mentary and secondary education in 1918 and within mercenaries and impressed seamen are repugnant to- 
$50,000,000 of twice the total amount paid teachers in day but admits that this too prevalent conception of 
public, elementary and secondary schools. In food 4™™Y discipline is unfortunately justified by the ~ 
luxuries we ate up in a single year more than the duct of many unthinking officers who do not a 
salaries of all school teachers for the first eighteen that they are using methods of the Dark Ages. He 


years of this century—K. S. N. S. News Letter. says: “Parents justifiably resent the thought of sub- 
—— mitting the manliness of their sons to the humiliation 
“MILITARY MANPOWER.” and unmanning conditions which are imposed by these 


hard-boiled disciplinarians.” Neither Admiral Sims 

: nor General Andrews has gone so far as to recom 
ee mend a disciplinary committee elected by the men as 
was successfully done in the late War at the Mon- 


tauk Naval Base (Outlook, November 10, 1920). 
The book is admirably written and it is a pleasure 


t it was prepared for use at West Point. 
foreword by Robert M. Danford, Major, Field Ar- ep many be gathered 
tillery. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The George Junior Republic has long since taught “An officer who does not fit himself to be a good 
us that some measure of “Self Government” or co- instructor, who is mot so good in the art that he may 
operation between governor and governed was sound be an instructor of instructors, is not playing his: part. 
pedagogy in the management of reformatories, schools py. 5. not worthy of his commission. If he is not in- 
and colleges. The Filene Department Store in Boston jo rected in developing the character and soul fibre of 
by adopting this principle has been able to point to his men, he should resign,—and find some job in which 
the superior morale of its employees. The Hebrew he may deal with men as with any soulless commod- 
Sheltering Guardian Society at Pleasantville, N. Y., ity. He is no fit leader in a profession seventy-five 
under Dr. Bernstein has retained the human quality per cent. of whose efficiency depends on morale.” 
in 1,000 children by giving them a large measure of 


BY RICHARD WELLING 
Lieutenant Fleet Naval Reserve, 
Government Committee, etc. 
“Psychology as Applied to the Training of Men and 
the Increase of Their Effectiveness.” By Lincoln 
C. Andrews, Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry, witha 


self-government and thus has saved them from be- , <i 

coming ‘institutionalized. John Leitch has success- It has been a source of much satisfaction to me to 
fully introduced the principle in various factories see the widespread interest taken by teachers and 
throughout our country. pupils in the Modern Health Crusade.—Josephine 


Finally comes General Lincoln C. Andrews and in a_ Corliss Preston, State Superintendent of Public In- 
little bock of less. than two hundred pages, “Military struction, Washington. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A JUNIOR FRENCH READER. By the same. New 
York: Macmillan Company, Agents for the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Cloth. 160 pp. 

These two volumes for students of French are a credit 
to Edinburgh and Edinburgh scholarship. Not only are 
the extracts well-chosen, with due regard to relative 
values, but the critical apparatus displays scholarship of 
a high calibre and discrimination of the finest. “French 
Prose” includes selections from Calvin, Montaigne, St. 
Francois de Sales, Descartes, Balzac, Pascal, La Roche- 
foucauld, de Sevigné, Bossuet, La Bruyére, and Fénelon; 
Lesage, Saint Simon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Buffon, d'Alembert, and Diderot; Chateaubriand, de Staél. 
Stendhal, Balzac, Michelet, de Vigny, Hugo, Dumas, 
Sainte-Beuve, Sand, and Gautier; Flaubert, the Gon- 
courts, Taine, Renan, Daudet, Zola, Maupassant, Lavedan, 
Barrés, Rolland, Loti, and France; and others. The 
editors have provided an excellent general introduction, 
and scholarly introductions to each author. “A Junior 
French Reader,” while not so ambitious, shows the same 
good judgment and attentiveness to detail. It includes 
poetry and drama as well as prose. Among the authors 
are Sand, La Fontaine, Hugo, Béranger, Rousseau, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, Gautier, de Musset, Voltaire, Daudet, 
Moliére, Sully Prudhomme, Mérimée, Dumas, de Ban- 
ville, Leconte de Lisle, and Lamartine. This volume has 
rather full notes. Dr. Ritchie is now professor of French 
in the University of Birmingham, and has been honored 
by appointment as “Lauréat de l’'Académie Frangaise.” 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION. By Inez N. McFee. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pages. 

GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION. By the same. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. ‘ 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

There is no reason why young readers should not be 
introduced at an early age to the great characters of fic- 
tion, especially when the characters are themselves chil- 
dren. Anyone who is familiar with the improbable 
heroes and heroines of the “movies” and of the usual 
“story for boys” or “story for girls,’ in which it is a 
commonplace for the boy to have his own motor car, or 
even aéroplane, and in which the young folks are taken 
all over the world, as if that were the most natural thing 
in it, knows their absurdities and follies. Not so with 
established works of literature. Here are realistic pic- 
tures of plausible people—so plausible that to many boys 
and girls, of all ages, they are as real friends as if they 
were flesh and blood. The boys are: Little Gavroche, 
from “Les Misérables; David Balfour, from “Kid- 
napped”; Oliver Twist, from “Oliver Twist”; Jim Davis, 
from “Jim Davis”; David Copperfield, from “David 
Copperfield”; Jim Hawkins, from “Treasure Island”; 
and John Halifax, from “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The girls are: Little Dorrit, from “Little Dorrit”; Mag- 
gie Tulliver, from “The Mill on the Floss”; Ellen, from 
“The Wide, Wide World”; Little Nell, from “The Old 
Curiosity Shop”; Eppie, from “Silas Marner”; and 
Cosette, from “Les Misérables.” Isn't that a galaxy? 
Dickens, Hugo, and Eliot predominate, with Stevenson, 
Masefield, and Miss Mulock for good measure. Shouldn't 
any boy or girl know these great characters? We think 
so. Miss McFee has condensed the story of each in her 
Own inimitable style, while trying to retain the atmosphere 
of the original. The volumes are agreeably illustrated 
by Frank T. Merrill and others. 


STORIES FROM BALZAC. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary, by Douglas Labaree 
Buffum, Ph. D., professor of Romance Languages in 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. Cloth. 490 pp. . 

Professor Buffum is not only one of the leading 
modern language teachers of the country, but also an 
editor of experience and judgment. He has _ recently 
published a similar edition of stories from Mérimée. 
The present collection contains some of the best and most 
representative of Balzac’s stories, including several usually 
published alone, and the volume, with its 301 pages of 
French text, contains about all the Balzac that most 
teachers want. The titles of the stories included are:* 
Le Colonel Chabert, Gobseck, La Maison du chat qui 
pelote, Pierre Grassou, and La Bourse. The editor has 
provided an interesting introduction, adequate notes, and 
an unusually full vocabulary, which indicates not only 
primary and derived meanings of the entries, but also the 
pronunciation, where it is irregular. This is in line with 
Professor Buffum’s well known position as one of the 
leaders in the movement to emphasize the spoken lan- 
guage. The volume is valuable both in classes which 
have had one or two years of French, in which a large 
amount of reading material that is idiomatic and inter- 
esting is desired, and in classes in literature. It is a real 
contribution to our stock of standard French texts. 

A PHONETIC SPANISH READER. Extracts from 
great writers selected and transcribed by E. Allison 
Peers, M. A. (University of Liverpool), general editor 
of the Manchester Spanish Texts. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company (Agents for Manchester 
University Press). Linen. 122 pp. 

Professor Peers of the Liverpool University presents 
a pioneer work in the application of phonetics to Spanish 
teaching, a field in which its value has never been ade- 
quately recognized, if indeed that is the case in any lin- 
guistic field. On opposite pages Mr. Peers gives the 
Spanish original and a phonetic transcription. The se- 
lections, in prose and verse, are twenty-nine in number, 
roughly cover Spanish literature from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present, and include passages from such rep- 
resentative authors as Garcilaso de la Vega, Santa Teresa, 
Luis de Leén, Mariana, Cervantes, Gongora, Lope de 
Vega, Quevedo, Tirso de Moliva, Calderén, Jovellanos, 
Iriarte, Moratin, Samaniego, Quintana, Espronceda, Cam- 
poamor, Bécquer, and Blasco Ibajiez. All the selections 
are of pronounced literary merit, well worth reading and 
re-reading, so that the little book combines two impor- 
tant aspects of the teacher's interest, the literary and the 
scientific. Unpretentious though it be, it is wholly worthy 
of praise as might have been expected of Mr. Peers, one 
of the leading modern language specialists of England, 
who has been honored by election as secretary of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 

FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH. An Elementary 
Spanish Grammar. By Everett Ward Olmsted, Ph. D., 
Litt., D., professor of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 1393 pp. 

Professor Olmsted is one of the most enthusiastic and 
most prolific authors of modern language textbooks now 
rampant. He has produced either alone or in collabora- 
tion a number of excellent grammars of both French and 
Spanish, besides editing other texts and making an 
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enviable reputation as a teacher, first at Cornell and later 
as head of the department of Romance Languages at the 
University of Minnesota. His “First Coursé in, Spanish” 
represents the culmination of this experience as teacher 
and editor. From every point of view—pedagogical, 
practical, scholarly—it is sane, sound, and __ interesting. 
It follows the “modified direct method,” which means that 
while the author advocates the use of the foreign lan- 
guage as far as possible,.in the classroom, he is not so 
silly as to believe “that the student’s previous training in 
his own language, should be thrown away as valueless in 
acquiring another. 

The element of interest is properly utilized - by em- 
phasizing the reading lessons and the conversation: and 
composition exercises based on them. The reading texts 
deal with the travels in Spanish-American countries and 
introduce much useful information in the form of ‘de- 


<Tiptions, letters, and conversations. A practical vocab- 


ulary is employed. An extended appendix contains a 
thorough treatment of the Spanish verb (which the 
author calls “the backbone of the language”) including 
lists of verbs requiring no preposition, or a certain prep- 
osition, before dependent infinitives. A discussion of 
numerals, augmentatives and diminutives, lists of idioms, 
model letters, and a few poems for memorizing are also 
contained in the appendix. Complete vocabularies and 
an index are provided. The illustrations are excellent, 
consisting of views in Spain and Spanish-America and 
maps. 

THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDER AND HIS HOME- 
LAND. By John C. Campbell. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d Street, New York City. 

Whoever knows the Southern Highlands and the 
Southern Highlanders knows as interesting a people as 
are to be found between the seas. They are real 
Americans. They are the material out of which the 
best of Americans are being made where they are no 
longer neglected and the door is open into their high- 
est opportunity. 

“The Southern Highlander and His Homeland” is 
the outcome of the experience of one who spent 
twenty-five years in the service of the mountain 
people of the Seuth, first as a teacher, then as a 
student traveling widely through different states and 
areas, and finally as Secretary of the Southern High- 
land Division of the Russell Sage Foundation—an 
office in which he was in constant touch with’ the 
agencies, public and private, doing all kinds of work 
within the mountain country. While sight is not lost 
of the romantic and picturesque, the reasons historical 
and environmental that form the -backgroynd and 
basis of much that seems, on the surface, strange, are 
dealt with at some length. The student of history, the 
lever of unusual and out-of-the-way places, and those 
who wish to know what lines of effort will be of most 
help to the Highland people will find much of interest 
in this study of the Southern Highlander. 

POETIC ORIGINS AND THE BALLAD. By Louise 
Pound. University of Nebraska. Cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Louise Pound is a brilliant defender of 
the faith once delivered to the literary scholastics. 
She has no more patience with the new view of the 
origin of poetry and the ballad which Professors Gum- 
mere and Kittredge champion than Gummere and 
Kittredge have with Baconian view of Shakespeare. 

She sees nothing more than a bit of balooning in the 
idea that poetry originated in the communal dance. 
She is orthodox to the limit. There is no more reason 
for the communal dance theory in her view than 
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there is excuse for Amy Lowell verse in the philos- 
ophy of poetry. Professor Pound stands heroically 


_for the art of poetry and is impatient at the theory of 


a “mass play.” 

Professor Pound takes the stand that (1) poetry 
and song are not necessarily connected with dancing, 
(2) that the individual artist appears among primitive 
people even in connection with communal festivals, 
(3) that the poetry composed by a crowd never really 
gets anywhere without individual artistry, (4) that the 
English and Scotch ballads in most cases never were 
the products of the dance and offer no support to the 
general theory, for they were distinctly works of art. 
“Poetic Origins and the Ballad” is exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Cloth. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
The seven ages into which Mrs. Cabot divides child- 

hood are: The Dependent Age, The Dramatic Age, 

The Angular Age, The Paradoxical Age, The Age of 

The Gang, The Age of Romance, The Age of Prob- 

lems. 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot is admirably equipped for 
the writing of such a book. She has had illuminating 
experience with children; has made an_ intelligent 
study of children in school and out, appreciates them 
as children; sees the significance of the unfolding of 
child life; is enlightening in her treatment of any 
theme; is graceful in her style, and is always inter- 
esting. 

The “Seven Ages of Childhood” is not only the best 
of Mrs. Cabot’s books but it is one of the really valu- 
able attractive books that has been published on the 
evolution of the child physically, mentally, socially 
and morally. 

THE MODERN BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. Edited 
by Albert Boni. New York: Boni and _Liveright. 
Cloth. 315 pp. 

Mr. Boni deserves great praise for the taste and dis- 
crimination shown in the latest of the “Modern Books 
of Verse” series. He has chosen, for English speaking 
readers, about 300 French poems, long and short, pre- 
sented in English verse translations by masters of Eng- 
lish. The original’ writers form a gallery of great French 
versifiers, the translators a galaxy of English poets of 
high rank. The selections cover the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Modern Period, including living 
writers. Among the French poets are: Guillaume de 
Poitiers, the author of the Chanson de Roland, Marie de 
France, Froissart, Charles d’Orléans, Francois Villaon, 
Marot, Ronsard, du Bellay, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, 
Voltaire, Chénier, Lamartine, de Vigny, Hugo, de Musset, 
Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Mistral, Sully 
Prudhomme, Mallarmé, Hérédia, Verlaine, Richepin, 
Remy de Gourmont, and Henri de Régnier. Among the 
translators are: Longfellow, Swinburne, Andrew Lang, 
W. E. Henley, D. G. Rossetti, Wilde, Symonds, Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, John Payne, Francis Thompson, W. 5. 
Robertson, Lafcadio Hearn, Ernest Dowson, Arthur 
Symons, Jethro Bithell, Ezra Pound, and many others. 
The volume is beautifully printed, and has _ indices of 
first lines, of translators, and of titles. 


— 


Oculists and Physiciens 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for By 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in | 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYs 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should ?graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
copies. 


Single copies 10 cents each Horsford’s 


$5.00 per 100 copies 


Acid Phosphate 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
6 Beacon St., Boston splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
OR plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, A. |. 


D-48 5-18 


423 West 120th’St., New York City 


| “BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 


HE improvements on this latest Remington 
are many, but they all boil down to one 
factor—the greater convenience of the operator. 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph, It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work 
even by the beginner. 


Every student will find the Improved 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which he can learn to do . 
the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 
ington offices in the United States and Canada, 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 

11-13: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 


8-8: National Education Association, 
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retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 139. This enrollment is about four 
Illinois. times as large as that of 1911-12. 
Professors of George Washington 
University have formed a branch of 
the American Association of Univer- 


JULY. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. au artsch, 
Colorado Educational Association:— Mitchell Carroll, D. C. Croissant, H. 
18-21: Western Division Grana G. Doyle, G. N. Henning, C. E. Hill, 
Junction. H. L. Hodgkins, W. G. Ruediger, C 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. S. Smith, W. A. Wilbur and L, P 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. Wilson. 


532 Commonwealt uilding, en- = 
ver, Colorado. KENTUCKY. 


BEAUMONT. The 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. Enrollment at grounds. 


George Washington University is 5,- CALVERT. The city has a new 


San Francisco: Phelan Bldg. 


The GROWTH of an IDEA 


The removal of our New York offices to the 
new Textile Building at 285 Fifth Avenue, 
where we have double the space formerly occu- 
pied, emphasizes anew the tremendous growth 
of an idea, and its importance to the schools and 
users of school books. 


Gregg growth is the result of an idea that 
proved its worth in the field of shorthand. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the cities of the United 
States whose high schools teach shorthand have 
indorsed the idea by the adoption of Gregg 
Shorthand for exclusive use. The good judg- 
ment of the private commercial schools is re- 
flected in the fact that ninety per cent are using it. 


Gregg Shorthand paved the way for the de- 
velopment of a complete line of distinctive text- 
books in the commercial education field. 


The worth of these books widened our field 
of activity, established contact, and increased 
organization and the power to serve. 


Three years ago the Gregg organization en- 
tered a new phase of its development and growth 
by broadening the scope of its usefulness to 
include the general textbook publishing field. 


Important and distinctive books in the field of mathematics, 
modern languages, English classics, economics, bookkeeping, and 
other business subjects have been added to our list of titles. In 
the field of literature we have had the assistance of Richard Bur- 
ton, Brander Matthews, Albert Bushnell Hart, Leon H. Vincent, 
Edwin Bjorkman, Charles E. Rhodes, William Lyon Phelps; in 
mathematics, John H. Walsh, Marie Gugle, George P. Lord; in 
business subjects, J. Anton de Haas, Graham A. Laing, W. E. Bar- 
tholomew; in the languages; d’Arlon & Gielly, E. H. Harrison, 
Mapes & de Velasco, Oscar Galeno, Julio Mercado. 


The standards established in the commercial 
field will be maintained; they are carrying over 
into the new field. 

_ Extensive offices and depositories at five good 
distribution points in the United States and 
England enable us to serve the schools quickly 
and adequately. 


Ask our nearest office for complete list of titles 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco London 


BI citizens 
raising a handsome amount for the 
adequate equipment of school play- 


a” 
ge 
Bi 
: 
New York: 285 Fifth Ave. 
| 
2 Chicago: 623 8S. Wabash Ave. 
aga 
Be fat 
Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


$160,000 schoolhouse with a ten-acre 
campus. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Marshall O. Edson, superintendent 
of schools for the past four years in 
the town of Montague, Mass., has re- 
signed his position, to take effect the 
last of June. The School Committee 
has asked him to remain until August 
1. 

ANDOVER. Dana P. Dame, su- 
perintendent of schools in North 
Andover, Mass., and principal of 
Johnson high school for the past ‘en 
years, has resigned. He has taught 
for forty years and will retire on a 
pension. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1880, and has 
been superintendent of schools in 
Webster, Greenfield, Milton, Little- 
ton, N. H., and head of the Boston 
Parental School for ten years. 

BOSTON. Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, 
headmaster of the Roxbury, Mass., 
Latin School, will retire at Com- 
mencement at the age of seventy. He 
has been connected with this school 
since 1884, and headmaster since 1909. 
D. V. Thomson, head of the English 
Department at the  Laurenceville 
School, will succeed him as _ head- 
master. Mr. Thomson is a graduate 
of Amherst College. 

CAMBRIDGE. The executive 
offices of the Simplified Spelling 
board have been moved from New 
York to Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Grandgent is presi- 
dent and Professor Frank W. Tauss- 
ing, vice-president, and Godfrey 
Dewey, secretary, all of Harvard. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent John 

. Gray, who retires after a service 
of twenty years in Chicopee, was re- 
cently tendered a reception by_ the 
citizens, teachers. and pupils of the 
S50 and presented with a purse of 


ERVING. Mrs. Cora A. Stearns 
as been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for three years, for the towns 
of Erving, Lenerett, Shutesbury, and 
Wendell. 

MEDFORD. Maro S._ Brooks, 
leputy commissioner of education in 
¢w Hampshire. has been elected 
Superintendent of schools. 
MONTAGUE. The tawn of Mon- 
tague, Mass., has raised the maximum 


of its high school teachers to $1,700, 
for another year. 

WORCESTER. Harvey S. Grover 
of Worcester has re-elected 
superintendent of schools. 


NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER. George Hoyt 
Whipple, director of the Hoover 
foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia, was appointed dean of the 
school of medicine, dentistry and 
surgery of the University of Roches- 
ter. The school is being established 
on a foundation of $9,000,000 given 
by George Eastman and the general 
education board. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COLUMBIA. Superintendent R. 
C. Burts of Rock Hill was elected 
president of the South Carolina High 
School League at its organization 
meeting in the University Chapel. 
Other officers of the league are: 


Vice-president in charge of football 
J. H, Witherspoon of Clinton; vice- 
president in charge of baseball, W. 
C. Taylor of Gattney; vice-president 
in charge of girls’ basketball, S. W. 
Carwile of McColl; vice-president in 
charge of boys’ basketball, H. T. 
Shockley of Spartanburg; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of track, A. C. Flora 
of Columbia; vice-president in charge 
of debate, Professor H. C. Davis of 
the university; vice-president in 
charge of declamation and expression 
contests, S, H. Edmunds of Sumter; 
and secretary and treasurer, M. E. 
Brockman of Chester. 

The high school league, which was 
organized at the meeting of the prin- 
cipals and superintendents, will take 
charge of all inter high school activi- 
ties, including the championship con- 
tests in football, baseball and basket- 
ball, the track meet, the debate, and 
the oratorical and expression contests. 
The arrangement of the numerous 
details of these various contests will 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED. 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Present > the pupil for visualization all 


words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 


ETHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly’ this 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensive 
Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are a 


lan of presenting to pupils for 
ht penmanship style. 
1 in Palmer Method Penmanship 


they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the. printed impression to the written ex- 


pression. Words used have been carefully selected by _well-kn 


own educators, having been 


tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved 


Write our nearest office for further information. 
A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


ship. 


TH 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


sees are quotations in 
almer Method Penman- 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, It! 


national attention. 


books were carefully checked up. 


THE ARLO PLAN 
QUINCY, MASS. 


This city has a system of supervision in the grades which has won 


Three years ago they tried a set of fifty ARLO books. After a 
year they bought five more sets. 


Result: Every grade in the city. where this work applies is pro- 
vided with books, and the ARLO PLAN is giving great satisfaction. 


ANITA CLEM 
for Sth or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
6S Cents 60 Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Work and results with these 


ATIS 


' 
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be under the supervision of 
partmental organizations. = 


ice-president and 

Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street °!ttsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. ¥ an 
Nw York, N. Y, 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. ee appointed by the 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal, 510 Spring St. schools deriving i oo All fish 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple taxation and such other = rom 
Send for circular and registration form free. high schools as the central our year 

MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager committee approves, shall be “eligible 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager f 
or membership in the league, the aj 
’ al 
of the league officials being to in, 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. n 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON school in the state. 
The object of the league, as stated 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY in the constitution, “shall be to bring 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston the high schools of South Carolina 


Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. in 

4 7 an other torms 

BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department © inter high school contests in the 

15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY high schools of the state.” 

ay ee offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 

stan of selective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 
Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Kducational Department 


t 


> 


VERMONT. 


The second annual meetin 
he s g of the 
Addison, Rutland, and Bennington 


‘ TEACH ERS AGENCY lowing officers were elected for an- 
C LA R EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
Y 


other year: President, Superintendent 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


M. Sturtevant of Brandon; vice- 
res 
Chicago New York Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn* President, Clara Barton of Manches- 
64E.Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. LexingtonSt. N.Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 


Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


ter; secretary and treasurer, Gert- 
rude Caine of Fair Haven. Execu- 


J. A. PITMAN, Principai. 


History, Civics, Psychology, 
tion and English 


SCHOOL 


S TATE NORMAL 
MASS. - 


ERIDGEWATER, 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


or ristoric Interest 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 


Ereursions to Places of Scientific 


Open Lecture Course 


le thur . Eddy, Middlebury; Superin- 
ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sic tine 
7 H. R. SOPER, Proprietor ton; A. W. Varney, North Benning- 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, (42nd NEW YORK. ton. 
ie “QUALITY and SERVICE.” A Comprehensive Organization ¥ RUTLAND. The City of Rutland, 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form — of 
>»), or. next 
mailed on request. year, raising the maximum 
; a ; ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PA AVE. H. C. are lanconamaaee ER, from $950 to $1,250, 
’ 
i ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY WASHINGTON, 
ee “In the land of romance and adventure.” SEATTLE. By inaugurating 
: ; WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. George Williams as president of the 
6 J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, Student Council, Broadway High 
— has a system of stu- 
he 5 dent control and government which 
THE EDMAN DS EDUGATORS EXCHANGE is to —_ high schools, 
he student body has been or- 
; 5 ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU ganized into a republic with a_ sys- 
Established 1897 101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. tem of representation and organiza- 
Da | = — tion similar to that of the national 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.s « government. 
me and adopted by the school with the 
; S oon. SUMMER SCHOOL following statement of purposes: “To 
_—. TATE NORMAL SCH CLARK UNIVERSITY | Promote the welfare of the school, 
SALEM MASS.  Coeduca- and to arouse a spirit of loyalty and 
[ nonal. Prepares teachers for tne WORCESTER, MASS. among its students, and 
mies elementary school, for the junio: especially to strive to bring afout a 
high and for the commer- July Sth to August 12th unity of spirit and co-operation 
A cial department of the high schooi among the several organizations al- 
ready existing in the school.” 


This movement does not mean less 
discipline or greater freedom for 
students. It is rather a different type 
of discipline based on the belief that 
control comes from within, and that 
the school should offer opportunity 
«for the development of self-restraint 


Entertainments e 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! eT eee and self-control on the part of pupils 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE while it seeks to inculcate high ideals : 
of co-operation and of integrity and i 
SEATTLE. There are -at present G 
College of Oratory _ fifferent courses of study of 
1 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims ae ® HAVEN, ts lace Chapel 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether Street. New Haven, Conn. 35th year 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer Fits for teaching, physical training. 
recreational and playground 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. r 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


12 buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouses athletic field, 250 acres 
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“fered in the Seattle High Schools, as 
follows: Academic, Com- 
mercial, Industrial Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Arts and Crafts and Music. 

In order to graduate from one of 
these courses a pupil must complete 
thirty-two credits of work (a credit 
being one semester’s work in a sub- 
ject). A definite number of credits 
in certain subjects, such as English, 
history, mathematics, science, etc. 
required in each course. The fum- 
ber required in each instance de- 
pends upon the nature and purpose of 
the course. 

The courses of study in the high 
schools throughout the country have 
been quite well standardized except 
that different cities naturally follow 
the demands of their own localities 
in selecting the special subjects to be 
offered. Seattle business interests 
make a big demand for pupils with 
commercial training and the registra- 
tion for these subjects in the high 


schools has been correspondingly 
large. 
TACOMA. The first reports on 


home gardens of Tacoma school chii- 
dren has been made by C. H. Schar- 
tow, school garden supervisor. More 
than 3,000 pupils have reported gar- 
den space totaling 224 acres. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eleven colleges in Wisconsin will 
be given $20,000 each from the es- 
tate of Mrs. Mary J. Ejichelberger of 
Horicon, Wis. More than $1,000,000 
in money and nearly that amount in 


property was left by Mrs. Eichel- 
berger to friends and_ educational 
institutions. 

RACINE. This city has adopted 


a policy affecting the professional 
betterment of the teachers in the 
public schools. Teachers who 
spend the summer in study at an 
approved educational institution 
are paid their expenses up to a 
maximum of $100. 


Oath Taken by Young Men of 
Athens. 


“We will never bring disgrace to 
this, our city, by any act of dishon- 
esty or cowardice. We will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the 
city, both alone and with many. We 
will revere and obey the city’s laws 
and we will do our best to incite a 
like reverence and respect in those 
above us who are prone to annul 
them or set them at naught. We will 
Strive unceasingly to quicken the 
public’s sense of civic duty. Thus, 
in all these ways, we will transmit 
this city, not only not less, but 
greater, better and more _ beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us.” 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
and HISTORY 

A supplementary text-book for use 

in Civil Government and _ History 

classes, Plans for class organiza- 

tion into City, State, and National 

Governments. 


li Gives the study of Government 
ife, interest, and purpose. ‘ 


By Fred R. Bush, 
Instructor in Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

25 cents for a single c -—special 

Single copy—specla 
fates for orders of more than one. 
FRED R. BUSH 
174 CALHOUN STREET 
Battle Creek. Michigan. 
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salary asked for we frequently offer to our candidates, as 
MORE THAN THE happened on April 25 in our office, when a_ college 
woman with two years’ rural experience before graduation and one year 
high school experience since, met a_ superintendent to whom she had applied 
for a position through us. She had SALARY of $1,250, and when the superin- 
registered a month ago for a minimum tendent offered her $1,420 she 
aid not hesitate to accept. ‘We want her to be well enough satisfied the first }ear 
to stay a second year with us,’ he said, and thereis no doubt of the wisdom of such 


action. To available teachers we offer the opportunity of enrollment and 
the possibility of securing a better place with a higher salary than ASKED FOR, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara, cticaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Denver, Cole, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
BRecommen®s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN introduces to Colleges, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled han- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


FIFTE AVENUE people. We 
Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, ton. 


Between 34th and 85th Streets TeSister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MvULFOoRD. Pros. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired 
with the kind of 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


and supply schools 
teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools ‘and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


FRANK M. McMurry and A. E. PARKINS 


is about to be published. In this space the publishers may either claim many 
merits for this new text or offer evidence in support of one claim. We choose to 
do the latter. The particular claim supported by the evidence below is that in the 
organization of material, the authors have secured a continuity ofsthought, a natural 
approach to each main idea and a sequence unequalled in geography writing. 


In this organization, the relations of cause to effect and effect to cause are 
always apparent. The all important “why” in geography is kept in the foreground. 


In evidence of this particular claim and in illustration of the organization — 
throughout the book, we reproduce here a part of the topical and marginal head- 
ings taken from the treatment of the Western States. 


THE WESTERN STATES 


How mining has developed in the West 
Abundance cf metals in these states 
How the ores are found 
Methods of obtaining the metal. 
‘1. How it is obtained from the gravel | 
2. How it is obtained from veins 


Dependence of certain cities upon mining _ 
1. Of cities where mining is carried on 
2. OF cities where ore is refined or supplies are obtained 


The dependence of the West upon irrigation | 
How a study of the land regions reveals the need for trigntion 


Hew irrigation projects are planned 
. Extent of irrigation in the West | 
A aman irrigation project 
Its source of water 
Objects of preliminary surveys 
The plan of construction 
The distribution of the water 
The unusual life of chis community 
Agriculture on the irrigated land 
Cost of the project 


The extent and variety of crops raised by irrigation 
1. In the Valley of California 
2. In Southern California 
3. About Denver and Salt Lake 
4. In the Northwest 


| How a new farm industry has developed through irrigation 
1. Some steps in the use of beets for sugar 
2. How sugar beet farming is carried on 


a. Temperature conditions required 
b. Methods of beet culture in a typical sugar beet district 
| 


The success of dry farming 
Where dry farming is possible 
Hardships endured in learning to farm such land 
The selection of crops 


1. Types of vegetation suited to dry farming 
2. Piants that meet these requirements 


Methed of cultivating the soil 


1. How the moisture is preserved 
2. Special method where rainfall is insufficient for annual crops 
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